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2. SUBMAEINE WAEFAEE— AUSTEIA. 

CASE OF THE " ANCONA." * 

The Secretary of State to Ambassador T. N. Page. 
[Telegram.] 

No. 375.] Department of State, 

Washington, November 10, 1915. 
Eeported Italian steamer Ancona sunk by submarine and surviving 
passengers landed Bizerta. Telegraph facts available and whether 
any Americans among passengers. Lansing. 



Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
Rome, (Received) November 10, 1915. 
Eeported here one American first ?-class passenger, Cecil Grey, and 
twenty-six American third-class passengers eonjeeturally naturalized 
lost on Ancona. Nelson Page. 



Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 
No. 427.] American Embassy, 

Rome, November 10, 1915. 
Later report Americans believed lost on Ancona: Alexander 
Patattivo of New York, his wife and four children; Mrs. Francis 
Mascolo Lamura; also about twenty other third-class passengers be- 
lieved Americans. Mrs. Cecile L. Greil, first called Gray, now re- 
ported safe. Nelson Page. 

Official announcement of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty. 2 

Official Austro-Hungarian Admiralty reports foreign press spreads 
false reports about sinking Ancona, which took place as follows : sub- 

1 For additional correspondence concerning the Ancona, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, pp. 297-305. 

2 Transmitted to the Department of State by the Austro-Hungarian Charge^ 
November 15, 1915. 
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marine fired one shot before steamer's prow, upon which steamer fled 
full speed, according order Italian authorities, which runs flee or 
sink submarine. Submarine pursued steamer and continued firingi 
Steamer stopped only when hit several times. Submarine allowed 45 
minutes abandon steamer, where panic reigned, but only small number 
boats were lowered and occupied principally by crew. Great number 
boats, probably sufficient for save all passengers, remained unoccupied 
after 50 minutes. Submarine in presence other approaching steamer 
submerged and torpedoed Ancona, which sank after 45 minutes. If 
passengers lost life, this by crew's fault, because steamer tried escape 
when received order for stopping, and then crew only saved them- 
selves not passengers. Foreign press reports submarine fired on life- 
boats mendacious inventions. When steamer stopped submarine ceased 
firing. 



Consul White to the Secretary of State. 

American Consulate, 
Naples, December 6, 1915. 
Sir: In compliance with the Department's cabled instruction of 
the 13th ultimo * to obtain if possible affidavits of survivors of the 
S. S. Ancona and a subsequent instruction received through the Em- 
bassy at Rome, there are inclosed herewith statements and affidavits 
as follows : 

1. Statement of the captain in command. 

2. Statement of the first officer. 

3. Verbal statement made by the first officer in the presence of 
J. P. Jackson, lieutenant commander, United States Navy, assistant 
attach!, naval, American Embassy at Rome, and William Garguilo, 
clerk of the American consulate at Naples. 

4. Copy of an affidavit made by Mrs. Cecile L. Greil, in the pres- 
ence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson and Edward H. Capp, employed at 
the American Consulate at Naples, and sworn to before Jay W. White, 
American consul at Naples. 

5. Copy of an affidavit made by Mrs. Greil before Dean B. Mason, 
American consul at Algiers, Algieria. 

1 Not printed. 
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6. Copy of an affidavit made by Irlando Patalivo, American citi- 
zen, in presence of Dr. Buonacore, American Public Health Service, 
contract physician, and William Garguilo, signed by Jay White, 
American consul at Naples. 

7. Statement made by Dr. Tomasso Giordano, senior doctor of 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson 
and Dr. Buonacore. 

8. Statement made by Mr. Alberto Piscione, cabin passenger on 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson 
and William Garguilo. 

9. Statement made by Isaac Strachlevitz, a British subject, and 
passenger on the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of William Gar- 
guilo and Edward H. Capp, and sworn to before Jay White, consul 
of the United States at Naples. 

10. Affidavit made by Domenico Tamboni, steerage passenger on 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Dr. Buonacore and Nicola 
Guarini, clerk in the Naples consulate, and sworn to before Jay 
White, consul of the United States at Naples. 

11. Ilazione Azzolini, copy of affidavit made by Ilazione Azzolini, 
steerage passenger on the S. S. Ancona made in the presence of R. F. 
St. Leger, clerk in the United States Public Health Service, and 
Edward H. Capp, and sworn to before Jay White, consul of the 
United States at Naples. 

At the time of the arrival of the captain, first officer, and crew of 
the S. S. Ancona on board the S. S. Cagliari at the port of Naples, 
the consul at Naples made a request to the Italian port officer at 
Naples for permission to visit the ship. It was explained by the port 
officers that an Italian commission was about to visit the steamer and 
take the testimony of the officers and crew of the S. S. Ancona. 

The port officer explained that his instructions were to allow no 
one on board aside from the Italian commission. 

The Department's instruction was then called to his attention and 
he extended the courtesy to the consular officer to go alongside to 
ascertain if there were any Americans on board, and to the query a 
negative answer was received. It was further explained that no 
doubt a copy of the testimony taken by the Italian commission would 
be duly furnished to the American Embassy at Rome. 

As the instruction received by the Naples consulate pertained to 
American citizens only, the matter was not further pressed at that 
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time. The material evidence, however, was subsequently obtained and 
transmitted to the American Embassy at Rome ; that is that which is 
embodied in the within inclosures and in compliance with the instruc- 
tion received from the Department through the Embassy but not 
received until the officers and crew had been dispersed. 

All of the inclosed data is now transmitted to the Department as 
a confirmation of the evidence previously furnished to the Embassy. 

It would be considered a courtesy if the Department would ap- 
prove the action taken by the Naples consulate in the matter and any 
further testimony obtained will be duly forwarded to the Embassy 
and the Department of State. 

Up to the present time but two American survivors, Mrs. Greil and 
Irlando Potalivo, have been reported and they have returned to Naples 
and their testimony taken and transmitted as indicated above. 

I have, etc., Jay "White. 



[Inclosure 1 — Translation.] 

Statement of Pietro Massardo, Captain of the Steamship "Ancona." 

The undersigned captain, who commanded the steamer Ancona, 
of the Maritime Department of Genoa and belonging to the "Italia" 
Society with directing headquarters at Naples, hereby reports to 
Your Excellency as follows regarding the sinking of the steamer : 

We left Naples on November 5, 1915, at 5.30 o'clock p. m. for 
Messina with the following passengers : 

Third class, 194, for New York. 
Second class, 63, for New York. 
First class, 4, for New York. 



261 
Crew, including all, 174. 

General merchandise, about 2,000 tons, for New 
York. 

Having arrived on the 5th at Messina, we left again on the same 
day at 5 o 'clock p. m., having embarked the following passengers : 

Third class, 45, for New York. 
Second class, 16, for New York. 

61 
General merchandise, about 500 tons. 
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At 5.30 a. m. of the 7th we were at the Traverso di Marittima at 
a distance of about 25 miles. 

About 10 a. m. we sighted toward the prow on the right a steamer 
which we were gradually approaching. 

At almost the same time the telegrapher reported to me that he 
had heard the following signal from the steamer France: "We are 
being cannonaded and torpedoed by German submarine. ' ' 

It did not give its position and nothing else was heard. 

I directed the course about 4 degrees more to the north. At 10.30 
we were wrapped in a more or less dense fog, wind from southeast, 
light, sea hardly moved. However, giving the command ' ' Beware at 
the engine, ' ' we continued at full power, whistling from time to time 
and increasing our vigilance. Taking into account the notice received, 
it did not appear to me suitable to reduce speed. 

About 11 o'clock, from the direction of the prow and a little to 
the right, the whistle of a steamer was heard ; we answered regularly, 
considering that it must be that of the steamer which we had sighted 
about 10 o'clock. 

At 12.30 o'clock the fog began to thin out from the south towards 
us, and to the north gradually. 

About 11.55 I was scrutinizing the horizon ahead toward the north 
with the fieldglass, trying to sight the steamer that was whistling, 
because still in the fog, and all of a sudden there appeared to me a 
rather long hull which I judged to be quite a large submarine, at a 
distance of about five miles. Descrying the submarine, hearing a 
cannon shot, and seeing the water splash up from being struck a short 
distance from us was all one thing. The officers were at that moment 
intent upon taking the height of the sun. I ordered the national flag 
hoisted immediately ; at the engine, to close the watertight bulkheads, 
to stop the right engine in order to present the stern to the submarine, 
and then immediately afterwards, engines with full force ahead and 
in zigzag, in the hope of being able to escape pursuit and the 
projectiles. 

I watched the submarine with the fieldglass in order to ascertain 
whether it was gaining on us. The fire of the cannon became 
more accurate. The telegrapher immediately sent forth the signal: 
"Ancona cannonaded and torpedoed," together with the position just 
given by me as 38° 08' N. Lat., 10° 08' E. Long. The wireless having 
been injured by the first cannon shots, there could no longer be any 
certainty that the signals had been received by any station, Italian or 
French. 

The passengers and crew were of course panic stricken and all ran 
to the lifeboats with cries of despair. 

Having become convinced that we had to deal with a very rapid 
submarine, and that it was approaching us quickly, I ordered the 
engines stopped and directed the helmsman to come clear to the right, 
in order to let it be known that we had stopped. 
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From the right side of the deck where I was I went over to the 
left side and saw the three deck boats in the water, some still held 
back by the painter and some by the tackle, and about to capsize, 
being crowded with crew and passengers, all yelling desperately. The 
steamer was then making not less than ten miles an hour. At least 
two of these boats must have capsized. 

From the start we had eight of the large life boats outboard, ready 
to be lowered. Before the steamer had stopped, seven of these had 
already been lowered with passengers and crew, two-thirds being of- 
ficers and Messrs. Salvemini and Cardella having taken seats therein. 

The submarine approached to within 250 or 300 meters, con- 
tinuing to fire cannon shots at intervals, and from the jars of the 
steamer and the shrill cries I inferred that we had been hit and that 
there must be some killed and wounded. 

The submarine finally hoisted a brand new Austrian flag and 
stopped at the distance mentioned above. I then perceived about ten 
men on the turret dressed in canvas uniform, and saw that the vessel 
was armed with two cannon, one on the prow, the other astern, and 
both pointed at us, with men ready at their sides. 

I then went down from the deck. I lent a hand at lowering another 
boat on the gangway to the right. The first officer Mr. Giacomi, the 
third officer Mr. Eazzeto, and the two seamen remaining there, Michael 
Capria and Paul Casseris, were intent upon lowering another boat 
on the right quarter deck. I noticed that one boat out of the eight 
which were ready to be lowered had been staved in. Entering the 
officers cabin, I noticed that everything was in fragments from the 
cannon shots. 

The few passengers remaining on board, women and children, were 
running about frantically. 

The submarine meanwhile came directly over to our prow, and 
at that instant a tremendous jar caused the steamer to bound upward ; 
they had struck us on the prow, probably on the right side, with a 
torpedo. The steamer began to sink on the right, submerging the 
prow. 

The telegrapher, Mr. Buffa, was near me. The first and second 
officers and two seamen — all who remained — came running to me and 
I learned that the lifeboats of the stern quarterdeck, to the left, were 
smashed to pieces by the cannon shots; one of the smaller boats 
remained intact; this was No. 10 on the left gangway, and we suc- 
ceeded with great efforts in putting it out and letting it down into 
the sea, the women and children who were on the gangway being 
embarked therein provisionally. The third officer and the telegrapher 
were embarked therein with orders not to move off too far. They at 
once saved two women from the sea near the steamer, one of them 
having an arm broken. 
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Being aware of the imminence of the danger and that there was 
nothing more that I could do, I girded a life preserver and the first 
officer and I jumped into the sea. Swimming toward the lifeboat, we 
were embarked therein shortly afterwards. 

The cannon of the submarine were pointed at us and we probably 
owe our salvation to the fact that we had lost our caps with galloons 
on them and that we were without our uniform coats on. While the 
steamer was sinking at the prow, we saved from the sea the first 
engine driver, Mr. Tuo, and the second engine driver, Mr. Geraudo, 
both almost exhausted. We approached some fragments of a lifeboat 
and saved two Greeks and an Italian woman ; we also saved the fire- 
men, Brancaccio, d'Ambrosio, and Di Donna, the latter with a wound 
from a projectile on one arm. 

About a hundred meters off from us was a capsized boat with 
passengers and crew clinging to it. I should like to have continued 
the work of saving, but we were already sufficiently laden, and to have 
approached them and taken them on would have meant the loss of all. 
The officers and seamen saved with me dissuaded me from doing so. 

About 2 p. m. the steamer sank at the prow, leaving a large quan- 
tity of rafts and debris on the surface. 

It was not until then that the submarine withdrew from us. I 
was unable again to perceive the steamer sighted at 10 a. m. before 
the fog, but I have no hesitation in asserting that it was the sup- 
porting steamer, that it was the steamer which had whistled during 
the fog, and that it was the deceiving steamer. On board our boat 
were 13 members of the crew, including myself, and 15 passengers, 
including women and 2 children. I calculated that we were 60 miles 
from Cape Bon. It was then 3 p. m. We hoisted the sail and de- 
parted from the scene of the disaster, heading S. I. SW., presumably 
toward Cape Bon and the coasts in the neighborhood. 

In sight quite a distance off from us were the sails of five other 
life boats. The wind was light from southeast, and all were headed 
approximately toward the south, with sea to the left. 

Night having come on I was able, by means of red fire flashed at 
intervals, to satisfy myself that all the five boats were continuing to 
follow the same course. 

We being to the leeward of all of them, notwithstanding I hugged 
the wind all I could I did not succeed in getting close enough to them 
to make myself known. We were in sight of the five boats until 
almost dawn. 

Meanwhile a fresh breeze from southwest blew up, with a heavier 
sea. The clouds thinned out and a fine rain began falling. The 
weather became so much more threatening that we almost despaired 
of being saved. When daylight came we descried the land rather 
far ahead. We continued with the sail, aiding with the oars. 
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During the day the weather grew fair again, both wind and sea 
abating considerably, but still we were being visibly carried to the 
east by a strong current from the west. 

On the morning of the 9th about 10 o'clock a. m., exhausted by 
the fatigue and hardships, we landed on Zembra Island in a small 
cove, where we were received with great care and kindness by the 
staff of the small military post established there. We were able to rest 
and satisfy our hunger there, while the small telegraph station gave 
notice to Tunis of our landing. 

Next day — November 10, at 10 a. m., the small steamer Eugenie 
Besal, sent expressly from Tunis by the governor in accord with the 
Italian consul, took us on and carried us to Tunis together with the 
crew and passengers of boat No. 1, commanded by the third officer 
Mr. Salvemini, who had landed at Sidi Oaoui and who had embarked 
there before us. Our lifeboat, at my request, was towed to Sidi 
Oaoui, where the other boat is, by a tugboat of the Parodi firm, which 
had also kindly come to our assistance. 

I will further attest that both crew and passengers were all saved 
with no other wearing apparel than what they had on at the moment 
of the catastrophe, and that some of the members of the crew in par- 
ticular arrived almost naked, being covered as best they could with 
clothing kindly lent by women ; also that every one, from the under- 
signed down to the last member of the crew, lost everything. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) Peetro Massardo. 

Tunis, November 12, 1915. 



[Inclosure 2 — Translation.] 

Sworn declaration of Andrea Giacomino, First Officer of S. S. 
"Ancona," to the Italian Commission of Inquiry. 

On November 7, 1915, at about 11.55 a. m. the Italian steamship 
Ancona, of the Societa Italiana di Navigazione Italia, was at 38.08 
degrees latitude and 10.08 longitude East Greenwich, after having 
navigated all the morning in a fog which at times was dense, while 
at others light. The Ancona was whistling at rare intervals. These 
whistles were answered by another high whistle, which was retained 
to belong to the cargo boat which preceded us at about 5 miles and 
that I was able to sight distinctly during the minutes which preceded 
midday, while I was measuring the sun's height. As I could not 
suspect of what utility the characteristics of that vessel would be, I 
firmly state that it was a submarine ; as to further details I am sorry 
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that I can not add any, except that it had two masts in the form of 
a cross. 

"While I was with the other officers on the bridge measuring the 
height of the sun, I heard the shot of a gun coming from my left 
and immediately the voice of my commander shout: "A submarine." 
I ignore all the maneuvers whieh were carried out in the intent of 
avoiding or escaping it ; what I recall very well is, that to a first shot 
others followed, part of which I saw failed to hit us. 

I ascertained that other shots had hit us in the superstructures 
and especially in the lifeboats on the right, in consequence of which 
many of such boats remained useless. As far as I was concerned, 
knowing that the commander was on the bridge, I thought to direct 
my efforts in the rescuing and stopping, as far as possible, those who 
unconsciously tried to lower the lifeboats. I helped two sailors to 
lower some of them. The fire had stopped meantime. How long a 
time had passed from the first shot to the last, which I interpreted to 
be the signal of the torpedo, I can not state precisely ; I only remember 
that I, returning from the quarter deck, after having lowered the only 
lifeboat which was still in good condition, heard a last shot, and a 
little while afterwards, my eyes looking on the sea, saw the white track 
of the torpedo which was going to hit us. I had just time to go 
around the ship and I heard a strong report, followed by a very 
violent shock. 

Considering that my work was at an end, and there not being any 
other lifeboats to be lowered, I threw myself into the sea to get away 
from the suction of the ship and to be able to be rescued; as it oc- 
curred, I was rescued by lifeboat No. 10. With this lifeboat we 
landed after 43 hours' navigation at the Island of Zembra, in the 
Gulf of Tunis, from where we were transported to Tunis. 

Andrea Giacomino. 



[Inclosure 3.] 

Verbal statement made by Andrea Giacomino, First Officer of 
S. S. "Ancona," to Assistant Naval Attache Jackson. 

Andrea Giacomino furnished a statement which he said had been 
sworn to before the Italian Commission investigating the loss of the 
Ancona. 

The following additional facts concerning the loss of the Ancona 
were brought out in subsequent conversation with Andrea Giacomino, 
first officer of the Ancona. 

The morning was foggy but cleared somewhat just before noon, 
and the first officer was on the bridge taking the sun's altitude. 
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The submarine was first sighted at this time 4 or 5 kilometers on 
the starboard bow. She opened fire, the first shot falling somewhat 
ahead of the ship. The Ancona turned with hard left rudder and 
tried to escape. The submarine continued to fire and gradually over- 
hauled the Ancona, whereupon the latter stopped. 

The first officer left the bridge and made a round of the lifeboats. 
Many people were being killed and wounded by the firing, and a panic 
ensued. Many people jumped overboard and were drowned who 
might have been safe if they had remained on board. A number of 
lifeboats were destroyed by the gun fire. He estimates that 45 to 60 
shots were fired by the submarine. 

After ceasing fire the submarine circled 'round the ship and took 
position 150 to 200 meters on the starboard beam. From here she 
fired a torpedo, which struck the Ancona about one-third the way from 
the bow. He heard the explosion, saw the white streak of the torpedo 
in the water, and heard a big detonation. 

The ship sank a few minutes later. There were about 30 people on 
board when the 'Ancona' sank, who must all have been lost. 

The first officer jumped into the sea when the torpedo struck and 
tried to get out of the suction of the sinking ship. He was picked 
up by a lifeboat (No. 10) in which was the captain. The submarine 
continued to steam around in the vicinity, but offered no assistance 
except to one woman. She did not fire on the lifeboats in the water. 

The boats scattered and eventually lost sight of the submarine. 
His boat proceeded under sail, the captain in charge and finally 
reached land. No ships were sighted. 

He described the submarine as a large new one at least 80 meters 
long, and certainly not less than 70. She carried two guns. The 
crew were blond men of robust physique. 

The Ancona hoisted the Italian flag when the submarine opened 
fire. The submarine thereupon hoisted the Austrian flag. He is 
convinced that the submarine was German. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct to 
the best of our knowledge and belief. 

Jay White, 
American Consul. 

[Seal of American Consulate.] 

J. P. Jackson, 
Lieutenant Commander, V. S. Navy, 
Assistant Naval AttacM, Borne. 
William Garguilo, 
Secretary of the American Consulate, Naples, Italy. 
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[Inclosure 4.] 

Affidavit of Cecile L. Greil, November 25, 1915. 

American Consulate, 
Naples, Italy, November 25, 1915. 

Be it known that on this 25th day of Nov. before me, Jay White, 
consul of the United States of America in and for the city of Naples, 
duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations, personally appeared, Cecile L. Greil, now 
residing at Hotel de Londres, Naples, Province of Naples, Kingdom 
of Italy, whose home address is 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
United States of America, and being by me duly sworn did depose 
and say: I was born at New York City, State of New York, 13 of 
July, date, 1873; that my father's name is Ignatius Frank; that he 
was born in the State of New York, and that I am a native American 
eitizen. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 

November, 1915, accompanied by ; that I (or had) in 

my possession a certificate of naturalization as follows ; that I 

have (or had) in my possession a passport of the United States of 
America issued and numbered . 

American Consular Service. 
Naples, Italy. 

Answer to Question No. 1. In the dining room ; we had just fin- 
ished luncheon and had just finished my coffee when I heard and saw 
noise and movement outside of the dining-room deck. 

Answer to Question No. 2. Bushing of the crew around the deck. 

Answer to Question No. 3. In the dining room on the first cabin 
deck. 

Answer to Question No. 3a. From where you sat in the dining 
room could you see a portion of the deck and the horizon of the sea! 

Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 4. 

Answer to Question No. 5. After I saw the rush of passengers on 
the deck I jumped up from the table and looked out of the window 
to the left and saw approximately a silhouette (the boat was very 
clear but I could only see the silhouettes of the men) . We had a fog 
and I saw approximately a dozen men at the guns. 

Answer to Question No. 6a. Have no knowledge. 

Answer to Question No. 7. I had the absolute sensation of a brake 
being put on suddenly and I had a definite sensation that something 
was wrong with the ship. 
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Answer to Question No. 8. I saw a flag, red and white. 

Answer to Question No. 9. Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 10. I did not know the nationality of the 
flag at the time. 

Answer to Question No. 11. When I first saw the submarine, the 
flag was displayed. 

Answer to Question No. 12. I am thoroughly conversant with 
European customs. My father is the descendant of Austrians ; I speak 
German perfectly; took post-graduate medical courses in Vienna and 
Berlin ; have visited relatives of my mother in Berlin ; but I cannot 
answer the question, as nothing was sufficiently definite. 

Answer to Question No. 13. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the stopping of the ship was previous to the firing of the first 
shot. 

Answer to Question No. 14. Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 15. They would have all been killed or 
drowned. 

Answer to Question No. 16. Don't know. 

Answer to Question No. 17. Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 18. Probably been shot. 

Answer to Question No. 19. I was not conscious of any warning 
signal. If there was any warning signal, I did not hear it. By my 
watch, which I compared with Carlo Lamberti, the chief machinist, 
the ship was torpedoed about 1.30 p. m. or thereabouts. 

Answer to Question No. 20. She did not. 

Answer to Question No. 21. The submarine remained in the neigh- 
borhood of the lifeboats ten or fifteen minutes after the Ancona had 
gone down, but made no effort to save anyone and passed into the 
horizon without rendering assistance to the lifeboats. 

Answer to Question No. 22. I think there was no deliberate effort 
or intent to sink the lifeboats. 

Answer to Question No. 23. Red and white striped flag. 

Answer to Question No. 24. I do not know. 

Answer to Question No. 25. Yes, undoubtedly. The vessel was 
fired on while passengers were being taken off. 

Answer to Question No. 26. The firing continued approximately 
for about twenty minutes ; then at rarer intervals. No time was given, 
as far as I know, for disembarkation. 

Answer to Question No. 27. I saw one boat lowered after the 
torpedoing of the Ancona. 

Answer to Question No. 28. There were none. 

Answer to Question No. 29. At no time after I saw or heard the 
first knowledge or rumor of something wrong on the Ancona did I see 
an officer or hear a command given that would help passengers to dis- 
embark or take life belts. After this Dr. Giordini and Dr. Carbone, 
who were in the dining room with me at the time and to whom I 
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appealed in Italian to ask what was wrong, responded "Qui lo sai" 
and left the dining room. 

Answer to question as to names of people on board with the witness: 

Carlo Lamberti, whose address is . 

Dr. Giordoni, whose address is . 

Dr. Carbone, whose address is . 

Duca di Serra Cassano, whose address is . 

Signor Cav. Piseione, 6 Vione Sigranano, Naples. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 25th day of November, 
1915, at Naples, Italy. 

Cecile L. Greil. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-fifth day of 
November, 1915. 

Jay White, 
American Consul. 
Witnesses : 

J. P. Jackson. 
Edw. H. Capp. 



[Inclosure 5.] 
Deposition of Cecile Greil, November 18, 1915. 

Cecile Greil, after having been duly sworn to tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, doth depose and say : 

1st Interrogatory. What is your name and the place and date of 
your birth? 

To the first interrogatory she saith: My name is Cecile Greil; I 
was born at New York on the 13th of July, 1873. 

2d Interrogatory. What is your present place of residence? 

New York City. 

3d Interrogatory. What is your profession? 

I am a doctor of medicine. 

4th Interrogatory. Where did you take your degree ? 

I took my degree at the Medical College of New York City. 

5th Interrogatory. State whether you are married, and if so, state 
name, nationality, and place of birth of husband. 

My husband's name is Clemens Greil ; he is a naturalized American 
citizen, and was born in Germany, in the Province of Westphalia. 

6th Interrogatory. What was your father's name, nationality, and 
place of birth? 
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My father's name was Ignatius Frank; he was an American citi- 
zen, and was born in the State of New York. 

7th Interrogatory. What was your mother's name and place of 
birth? 

My mother's name is Ernestine Frank, and she was born at Stras- 
burg, in the Empire of Germany. 

8th Interrogatory. What was the nationality of the parents of 
your father and mother? 

My father's parents were Austrian and my mother's family 
German. I have met members of my mother's family from Berlin. 

9th Interrogatory. Have you any special sympathy or dislike of 
any belligerent power ? 

No, I have no special liking or aversion to any belligerent power. 

10th Interrogatory. What was the date and purpose of your last 
departure from the United States ? 

I left the United States on the 23d of August, 1915, for the purpose 
of seeing and nursing a sick friend in Italy. 

11th Interrogatory. What was the date, when and place from 
which you sailed on the Anconaf 

I sailed on the 5th of November from Naples on the Ancona for 
New York via Messina. 

12th Interrogatory. Was there any noteworthy events during 
your trip on the Ancona prior to the attack by submarine which may 
have had any possible bearing on said attack? 

Shortly after leaving Messina at about 7 o'clock on the 6th of 
November while at supper a man in uniform came to door of saloon 
and called to captain to come out without saluting. The captain 
poured out a tumbler. of wine which he drank and then left table 
hurriedly without apology. My definite impression was that some- 
thing was wrong, and I did not see the captain again. 

13th Interrogatory. State fully all the facts relating to the attack 
on the Ancona that you witnessed. 

I had just finished lunch at about 12 o'clock when I saw a number 
of sailors rushing on the deck, the six gentlemen, two ship doctors, 
and four first-class passengers who were at the table jumped up and 
ran on deck ; as they ran out the engine stopped or slowed down and 
I supposed there was something wrong with the engine. I then went 
to the dining room window on the left-hand side of the vessel and 
saw the submarine to the left of Ancona, near enough to distinguish 
about a dozen figures on its deck and six cannons but not sufficiently 
near to distinguish faces. The first shot I heard crashed in the fore 
part of the vessel, while I was looking out of the window, I heard 
timbers breaking and shrieking. The dining saloon was in the rear 
of ship and I went forward on deck to see what had happened. 
Before I could go to the forward part of the ship shots were fired 
in rapid succession. When I got forward on upper deck I found a 
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number of dead and wounded, there might have been 20 or 25. Steer- 
age and second-class passengers had rushed to upper deck to get in 
boats and had been injured there. I saw no shots strike vessel but 
heard them strike and I saw debris. I also saw wounded persons fall 
from bridge, among which was Signore Spinnachi, a first-class pas- 
senger, who is still missing. I believe a number of guns were fired 
on submarine as I saw people fall on different parts of upper deck. 
Then I went down to purser's cabin to get money which I had de- 
posited the day before. I found purser's cabin wrecked and purser 
lying unconscious on floor before his desk. When I returned to upper 
deck I found the staircase by which I had descended had been shot 
away. I then went through second cabin and went up another stair- 
case. I saw dead and wounded in second cabin. I entered my state- 
room intending to get my passport. My passport was in a trunk under 
my bed and while I was stooping to draw out my trunk a shot passed 
through port hole window shattering glass and I heard missile pass 
over my head. My chamber maid, panic stricken, was standing before 
my door and the missile struck the upper part of her head, she fell 
dead before my door. I then decided to leave ship at once, I put on 
my life belt, cap, and sweater and went on deck. Boats were being 
lowered. The first two were full and would not take me. I then 
crossed to other side of deck to look for boat and saw one in the water 
close to ship in which I recognized chief machinist and two ship 
doctors. I called to them to take me and they called jump. I jumped 
about 50 feet and landed uninjured in boat. I saw missiles strike 
people in boats besides the Ancona and people fall in water from 
boats. After boats pulled away from vessel they were not fired on 
and I believe the killing of persons in boats was unintentional. I 
had on my wrist watch and noted time when boat in which I was 
pulled away from vessel, it was 12.30 and bombardment of vessel 
lasted 20 minutes longer. As bombardment commenced at a few 
minutes after 12 it must have lasted about 45 minutes. About 15 
minutes after the cessation of bombardment the submarine which was 
circling around vessel fired a torpedo which struck the Ancona. I saw 
a cometlike form going through the water, saw it strike vessel causing 
violent explosion and throwing huge jet of water in air. The Ancona 
listed to one side and sank at 1.32 by my watch. My watch was correct 
as I compared it with watch of chief engineer and found it correct. 
Six other boats of the Ancona were in sight all the afternoon. The 
boat which I was in was picked up by the French naval vessel Pluton 
at about 7 o'clock p. m. and the survivors of Ancona were disem- 
barked at Bizerta at about 11 p. m., but being a physician I remained 
on board all night attending to wounded. Everything possible for the 
comfort and care of the survivors was done by the officers of the 
Pluton and the French authorities. Special courtesy was shown to 
myself as a woman and an American citizen. 
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14th Interrogatory. Can you testify as to whether any notification 
was given to Ancona before attack was commenced ? 

No. 

15th Interrogatory. Can you testify as to whether any attempt 
to escape was made by Ancona? 

The vessel commenced to slow down almost simultaneously with the 
rush of sailors on deck and before I had heard the first shot. The 
vessel vibrated and the engine must have stopped or greatly reduced 
its speed, my impression is that the engine was stopped. The first 
shot I heard struck the fore part of vessel. I can give no other testi- 
mony as to whether there was any attempt to escape. 

16tJi Interrogatory. Was firing rapid and continuous while bom- 
bardment lasted, have you an approximate idea of number of shots 
fired? 

Firing was rapid for approximately twenty minutes; then firing 
was at longer intervals. I can give no information as to number of 
shots fired. 

17th Interrogatory. "Were over fifty shots fired ? 

Yes, I feel confident that over fifty shots were fired at Ancona. 

18th Interrogatory. Was loss of life chiefly due to method of 
attack, to panic of passengers or to any lack of control or efficiency 
on part of officers or crew of Ancona? 

A number of persons were killed or wounded by bombardment, 
there was considerable loss of life due to panic of passengers, and 
there was lack of control on the part of officers of ship. Of course, 
effective control was difficult under the circumstances. I saw one life- 
boat capsized because a pulley stuck. 

19th Interrogatory. Did you meet or have any knowledge of other 
Americans on board? 

No, I know there were no Americans in first or second cabins, and 
there were none among survivors as far as I know. I inquired if there 
were any. 

20th Interrogatory. Were there any citizens or subjects of neutral 
states whose testimony would in your opinion be of value on the 
Ancona? 

There are none that I know of. 

21st Interrogatory. Did you see a flag on submarine and, if so, 
describe the flag. 

I could see a red and white flag on submarine but can not describe 
the flag. 

22d Interrogatory. Is there anything else relating to the destruc- 
tion of the Ancona you wish to state ? 

No, I believe my statement as to what I saw is complete. 

Sworn to and signed before me at Tunis on November 18, 1915. 

(Signed) Dean M. Mason, 

American Consul, Algiers. 
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[Inclosure 6.] 

Affidavit of Irlando Potalivo. 

American Consular Service, 
Naples, November 30, 1915. 

Be it known that on this thirtieth day of November before me, Jay 
White, consul of the United States of America in and for the city and 
District of Naples, Italy, residing in the city of Naples, duly com- 
missioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer oaths and 
affirmations, personally appeared Irlando Potalivo (or Potativo) now 
residing at Sailor's Rest, Naples, Province of Naples, Kingdom of 
Italy, whose home address is Montenero di Bisaccia, Prav. di Campo- 
basso, Italy, and Philadelphia, United States of America, and being by 
me duly sworn did depose and say : 

I was born at Montenero di Bisaccia, date, June 16, 1898, that my 

father's name is Alessandro Potalivo, that he was born and 

that I am a native (or naturalized) Naturalized. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples, Italy, on the 5th day 
of November, 1915. 

Irlando Potalivo. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me the 30th day of November, 1915. 

Jay White, 
American Consul. 

Question No. 1. Where were you when you first were conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the S. S. Ancona ? 

I was in the toilet room. 

Question No. 2. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbances? 

The firing of guns. 

Question No. 3. Were you on deck or below? 

On deck. 

Question No. 4. If you were on deck, did you have a clear vision 
of the submarine ? 

I saw the submarine very distinctly. 

Question No. 5. How did the submarine announce her presence to 
the S. S. Ancona? 

Question No. 6. Was any warning given to the master of the S. S. 
Ancona that he should stop ? 

Question No. 7. If a warning was given by the submarine to the 
master of the S. S. Ancona, how promptly was that warning obeyed 
by the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know if any warning was given. 
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Question No. 8. If you have any well-founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well-founded 
belief is based. 

I feel sure the submarine was of German nationality ; it was one 
of the latest models and very large, about 90 meters. 

Question No. 9. Did the submarine display a flag? 

Yes. 

Question No. 10. If so, what was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine ? 

I could not distinguish. 

Question No. 11. Was the flag displayed by the submarine when 
her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if not, at what 
period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first displayed ? 

A flag was displayed by the submarine just after the Italian flag 
was hoisted on the S. S. Ancona. This took place some time after the 
submarine had commenced to fire. 

Question No. 12. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs ; if so, was there anything that came within your obser- 
vation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the sub- 
marine or the crew of the submarine were of another nationality than 
that of the flag displayed? 

I am not competent to answer. 

Question No. 13. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop the steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given ? 

I can not state. 

Question No. 14. Did the submarine fire upon the S. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to ? 

I do not remember that the submarine fired on the Ancona when 
she had hove to. 

Question No. 15. Had the passengers remained on board the S. S. 
Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judgment, 
would have been their fate ? 

They would have been sunk together with the Ancona. 

Question No. 16. What wag the fate of those who remained on 
board the S. S. Ancona? 

They disappeared with the Ancona. 

Question No. 17. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat ? 

Yes. 

Question No. 18. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat ? 

I would have sunk with the ship. 

Question No. 19. How long a time was allowed after the warning 
signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was 
torpedoed? 

About one hour and a quarter. 
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Question No. 20. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

No, it did not. 

Question No. 21. Did the submarine give any assistance or make 
any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had been 
torpedoed ? 

No. 

Question No. 22. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship ? 

No. 

Question No. 23. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I do not know. 

Question No. 24. "What warning shots were given ? 

None that I know of. 

Question No. 25. "Whether vessel was fired on while passengers 
were being taken off? 

Yes. 

Question No. 26. Time allowed for such taking off ? 

I do not know. 

Question No. 27. "Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

I do not know as I was too far to be able to distinguish if other 
persons were aboard. 

Question No. 28. "Whether other vessels were in the neighborhood ? 

No other vessels were in the neighborhood. 

Question No. 29. "What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers ? 

They each cared for themselves. 

Last question unnumbered. Do you know of any of the survivors 
of the Ancona who can corroborate your statements ? 

In the lifeboat in which I was there were several countrymen of 
mine, but I do not now remember their names. 

Irlando Potalivo. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth of November, 
1915. 

Jay "White, 
Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 

Dr. Enrico Buonacore.^| 

Michele Avellone. ^Witnesses. 

William Garguilo. J 
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[Inclosure 7.] 
Statement of Dr. Tomasso Giordano, Senior Doctor of fhe "Ancona." 

The following facts concerning the loss of the Ancona were brought 
out in a conversation with Doctor Tomasso Giordano, senior doctor 
of the Ancona. 

At ten forty a. m. on the day of the disaster, the Ancona received 
a radio message from the France that she had been torpedoed by a 
submarine flying the German flag, south of Cagliari. The Ancona 
was then on a course which would carry her a little to the southward 
of the France's position. 

At eleven forty a. m. while the doctor was at lunch, he heard a 
report of a gun, followed quickly by another. He went out on deck 
and saw a large submarine two hundred or three hundred meters 
away. He believes the Ancona' s engines were stopped at this time, 
but the ship was forging ahead. The submarine continued to fire for 
about three quarters of an hour. 

He estimates she fired about 80 shots all directly at the Ancona. 
The wireless was brought down. He saw three persons killed on board 
and many wounded while taking to the lifeboats. There was a panic 
among the passengers and some of them jumped overboard. The 
submarine then ceased fire for about a half an hour and the lifeboats 
got away. 

The submarine fired her torpedo about one thirty p. m. and the 
Ancona sank about one fifty p. m. The Captain jumped overboard as 
the ship went down bow first. Twenty or so persons went down with 
the ship. He states that the submarine hoisted the Austrian flag only 
a few minutes before firing the torpedo. This was a perfectly new 
flag. 

The submarine did not fire at the lifeboats in the water. She 
remained in the vicinity until the boats got out of sight, over an 
hour. She did not molest them or give any assistance except to one 
woman whom they took to be a chambermaid. A line was thrown to 
her, and they spoke to her in Italian, inviting her on board the 
submarine. She refused to take the line and was afterwards picked 
up by a lifeboat. 

Mrs. Greil was in this doctor's boat. They were picked up about 
eight p. m. by the French cruiser Pluto, and taken to Biserta. He 
(Dr. Giordano) described the submarine as being very large. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct to 
the best of our knowledge and belief. 

J. P. Jackson, 
Lieutenant Commander, V. S. Navy, 
Assistant Naval Attache, Rome. 
Dr. Enrico Buonacore, 
A. A. S., V. S. P. H. 8. 
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[Inclosure 8.] 

Statement of Mr. Alberto Piscione, passenger on board 8. 8. 

"Ancona." 

The following facts concerning the loss of the Ancona were brought 
out in a conversation with Mr. Alberto Piscione, first cabin passenger 
on board the Ancona. 

Mr. Piscione was at lunch when about 12 m. on the day of the 
disaster he heard a cannon shot, followed by others. He went out on 
deck with his friend, the Duke of Cassena. There was a great panic 
on board. He saw a submarine 400 or 500 meters on the starboard 
beam firing at the Ancona. He and his friend started to get into a 
lifeboat. It was so crowded that he got out and started to get into 
a second boat. 

The wireless apparatus was brought down by firing and fell across 
his shoulder. While getting into the second boat he and the Duke of 
Cassena were both wounded. This boat was also so crowded that they 
got back on deck. They finally got into a third boat, in which they 
got away from the ship. 

Mr. Piscione did not observe the actions of the captain at all. The 
submarine fired from 40 to 50 shots until within 50 meters, at which 
range the last two shots were fired. The officers' mess room was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

He observed a group of men, women, and children still on the ship 
after he left ; and these, he thinks, all went down with the ship after 
the torpedo was fired. 

He did not observe exactly when the submarine hoisted the Aus- 
trian flag, but supposed it was after the Ancona had hoisted the 
Italian flag. After the boats were lowered his boat and another kept 
together ; the others scattered. The sails in his boat were lost, and the 
other boat, in which was Mrs. Greil, took his in tow. He later got 
into Mrs. Greil's boat, due to overcrowding of his own. 

The submarine did not fire on the lifeboats in the water, but 
followed some of them for about two hours. It did not attempt to 
rescue anyone except a chambermaid, who refused and was after- 
wards picked up by a lifeboat. Some of the crew of the submarine 
yelled to men in the water, "get away, cowardly Italians." 

The Ancona first tried to escape, but stopped when the submarine 
overtook her. He, the passengers, and the French officers of the Pluto 
were convinced that the submarine was German and would have 
hoisted the German flag if the Ancona had hoisted other belligerent 
flag than the Italian. 

The boats proceeded until about seven o'clock that night, when 
they were picked up by the French cruiser Pluto, which took them 
into Biserta, where they arrived about midnight. 
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He described the submarine as a new boat 80 to 90 meters long 
with two guns. He stated that probably the greatest loss of life was 
due to drowning, but many were killed and wounded on board the 
Ancona by gun fire. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct to 
the best of our knowledge and belief. 

J. P. Jackson, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Assistant Naval Attache, Rome. 
William Garguilo, 
Secretary of the American Consulate, Naples, Italy. 



[Inclosure 9.] 

Sworn declaration of Isaac Strachlevitz, passenger on board 
S. S. "Ancona." 

American Consulate Service, 

Naples, December 1, 1915. 

Be it known that on the first day of December, 1915, before me, 
Jay White, consul of the United States of America in and for the 
city and consular district of Naples, Italy, residing in the city of 
Naples, duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, personally appeared Isaac Strach- 
levitz, now residing at the Sailors' Best, Naples, Province of Naples, 
Kingdom of Italy, whose home address is Western Australia, and be- 
ing by me duly sworn did depose and say : 

I was born in Kissehnokk (Bessarelia) May 18, 1889, that my 
father 's name is Meir Strachlevitz ; 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 
November, 1915. 

Isaac Strachlevitz. 

Sworn and subscribed this first day of December, 1915. 

Jay White, 
American Consul. 

1st Interrogatory. Where were you when you were first conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on the S. S. Ancona? 

To the first interrogatory he saith : I was sitting on the third-class 
deck playing "dominoes" with three friends. 

2d Interrogatory. What at first attracted your attention to the 
disturbance? 
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The explosion to side of the ship ; it seemed to be about forty feet 
away from the ship. 

3d Interrogatory. Were you on deck or below? 

On deck. 

4th Interrogatory. If you were on deck did you have a clear 
vision of the submarine? 

No. 

5tJi Interrogatory. How did the submarine announce her pres- 
ence to the S. S. Aneonaf 

By a shot. This shot sent a jet of water into the air as it struck 
the sea. 

6th Interrogatory. Was any warning given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop ? 

I do not know. 

7th Interrogatory. If a warning was given to the master of the 
S. S. Ancona by the submarine, how promptly was that warning 
obeyed by the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know if a warning was given. 

8th Interrogatory. If you have any well founded belief as to 
the nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well 
founded belief is based. 

I was not able to form an opinion. 

9th Interrogatory. Did the submarine display a flag ? 

Yes. 

10th Interrogatory. If so, what was the nationality of the flag 
displayed? 

I do not know. 

11th Interrogatory. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if 
not, at what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine 
displayed ? 

The submarine had no flag displayed when she began her attack 
of the S. S. Ancona, but raised her flag some time afterwards. This 
was done after the firing had begun. 

12th Interrogatory. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs ; if so, was there anything that came within your knowl- 
edge, observation, or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that 
the submarine or the crew of the submarine were of another nation- 
ality than that of the flag displayed? 

I speak English, French, Hebrew, and Yiddish. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge as to the nationality of the submarine or of its 
crew. 

13th Interrogatory. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona in your 
judgment, stop the steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given ? 

I can not state. 
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14th Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire on the S. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to ? 

Yes; she did. 

15th Interrogatory. Had the passengers remained on board the 
S. S. Ancona after the attack of the submarine what, in your judg- 
ment, would have been their fate ? 

They would have been all lost. 

16th Interrogatory. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the Ancona? 

I do not know. 

17th Interrogatory. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat ? 

Yes. 

18th Interrogatory. What would have been your fate if you had 
not sought refuge in a lifeboat ? 

I would have been drowned. 

19th Interrogatory. How long a time after the warning signal for 
the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was torpedoed ? 

I think about half an hour. 

20th Interrogatory. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

No. 

21st Interrogatory. Did the submarine give any assistance or 
make any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had 
been torpedoed? 

No. 

22d Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire on the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship ? 

I do not think so. 

23d Interrogatory. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I do not know. 

24th Interrogatory. What warning shots were given? 

The first shot I know of was that mentioned in my answer to the 
second interrogatory. 

25th Interrogatory. Whether the vessel was being fired on while 
the passengers were leaving? 

Yes. 

26th Interrogatory. Time allowed for such taking off? 

The only time between the shots was of a few seconds seemingly. 

27th Interrogatory. Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

I do not know. 

28th Interrogatory. Were there any other vessels in the neigh- 
borhood? 

I do not know. 

29th Interrogatory. What was the conduct of the crew during 
the taking off of the passengers? 
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Every man was looking after himself. 

Last question unnumbered. Do you know any of the survivors of 
the S. S. Ancona who could corroborate your statement? 
To the last question, unnumbered, he saith : No. 

Isaac Strachlevitz. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this first day of December, 1915. 

Jay White, 
Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consulate.] 

William Garguilo, I Witnesses 
Edw. H. Capp. f Wltnesses - 



[Inclosure 10.] 

Sworn Declaration of Domenico Tambone, passenger on board 
S.S." Ancona." 

American Consular Service, 
Naples, November 26, 1915. 

Be it known that on this twenty-sixth day of November, 1915, 
before me, Herbert Carlson Biar, Vice Consul of the United States of 
America in and for the city and consular district of Naples, Italy, 
duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations, personally appeared Domenico Tamboni, now 
residing at the Asilo Degli Emigranti (Emigrant Shed) in Naples, 
Province of Naples, Kingdom of Italy, whose home address is 302 
Thirtieth Street, Hoboken, New Jersey, United States of America, and 
being by me duly sworn, did depose and say, I was born at Molfetta, 
Province of Bari, Italy, about thirty-three years ago, but I do not 
know the date of my birth. I am an Italian subject. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the fifth day of 
November, 1915. 

Tambone Domenico. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1915. 

Herbert Carlson Biar, 
Vice Consul of the United States of America. 

Question No. 1. Where were you when you first were conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the S. S. Ancona f 
In the third-class dining room. 
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Question No. 2. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbance ? 

The firing of the cannons. 

Question No. 3. Were you on deck or below ? 

Below deck. 

Question No. 4. If you were on deck, did you have a clear vision 
of the submarine? 

Question No. 5. How did the submarine announce her presence to 
the S. S. Ancona? 

From the port-hole of the dining room I saw the submarine at 
about two hundred and fifty meters off the starboard bow. Presence 
made known by the firing of cannon. 

Question No. 6. Was any warning given by the submarine to the 
master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop ? 

I do not know, because I was below deck at the time, but the first 
shot appeared to be fired with blank cartridge, judging by the sound 
of the report. 

Question No. 7. If a warning was given by the submarine to the 
master of the S. S. Ancona how promptly was that warning obeyed by 
the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

The ship continued on her way after first few shots, but after 
about ten shots she put up the Italian flag and stopped. The sub- 
marine then hoisted the Austrian flag. I know this to be so, because 
in the meantime I had come up on deck and entered one of the life- 
boats and saw it with my own eyes. 

Question No. 8. If you have any well founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well founded 
belief is based. 

The fact that the submarine did not at once hoist its flag, but 
waited till the Ancona had hoisted the Italian flag indicates to my 
mind that she was not an Austrian submarine, but rather a German. 
This belief is held by the majority of the surviving passengers and 
crew of the Ancona. 

Question No. 9. Did the submarine display a flag? 

When firing commenced it did not display any flag whatever, but 
hoisted the Austrian flag as previously stated after the Ancona had 
hoisted the Italian flag. 

Question No. 10. If so what was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine ? 

Austrian. 

Question No. 11. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if not 
at what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first 
displayed ? 

No. Flag first displayed after about ten shots had been fired and 
the Ancona had hoisted the Italian flag. 
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Question No. 12. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs, and if so was there anything that came within your 
observation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the 
submarine or the crew of the submarine were of another nationality 
than that of the flag displayed? 

Only with Italian and English. The submarine was too far away 
to be able to distinguish the crew on board. 

Question No. 13. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop his steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given ? 

Yes. "With the velocity of the Ancona going at full speed it was 
in my judgment impossible to stop sooner. 

Question No. 14. Did the submarine fire upon the S. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to? 

Yes, submarine continued to fire after the Ancona had hove to. 

Question No. 15. Had the passengers remained on board the S. S. 
Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judgment, 
would have been their fate ? 

They would have drowned. 

Question No. 16. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the S. S. Ancona? 

They were drowned. 

Question No. 17. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat? 

Yes. 

Question No. 18. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat? 

I would have had to swim or take the chance of drowning. 

Question No. 19. How long a time was allowed after the warning 
signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was 
torpedoed? 

About half an hour. 

Question No. 20. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats ? 

No. 

Question No. 21. Did the submarine give any assistance or make 
any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had been 
torpedoed? 

No. 

Question No. 22. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship ? 

No. 

Question No. 23. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

Austrian flag. 

Question No. 24. What warning shots were given? 

The first shot apparently fired with blank cartridge, judging by 
the sound of the reports. 
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Question No. 25. Whether vessel was fired on while passengers 
were being taken off ? 

Yes. 

Question No. 26. Time allowed for such taking off ? 

About one hour. 

Question No. 27. "Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

Yes. 

Question No. 28. Whether other vessels were in the neighborhood ? 

No. 

Question No. 29. What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers ¥ 

I do not know, as I was so much occupied in saving myself, that 
I did not notice what was going on around me. 

Last question unnumbered. Do you know of any of the survivors 
of the Ancona who can corroborate your statements? 

Yes. Donato Farina, from Molf etta, Province of Bari, Italy. 

Tambone Domenico. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1915. 

Herbert Carlson Biar, 
Vice-Consul of the United States of America. 

[Seal of American Consulate.] 



Dr. Enrico Buonacore, » Wim „_- 8 
Nicola Guarini, j witnesses. 



[Inclosure 11.] 

Sworn declaration of Ilazione Azzolini, passenger on hoard 
S. S. "Ancona." 

American Consular Service. 
Naples, November 26, 1915. 
Be it known that on the twenty-sixth day of November, 1915, 
before me Jay White, consul of the United States of America in and 
for the city and consular district of Naples, Italy, residing in the city 
of Naples, duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to 
administer oaths and affirmations, personally appeared, Ilazione 
Azzolini now residing at the Emigrant Shed at Naples, Province of 
Naples, Kingdom of Italy, whose home is 55-57 West 26th Street, New 
York City, United States of America, and being by me duly sworn 
did depose and say : 
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I was born at Malf etta, Italy, on the sixth day of November, 1884 ; 
my father's name was Corado Azzolini and that I have taken out my 
first citizen's paper in the United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, on the 15th of December, 1914. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 
November, 1915 ; that I have in my possession my first citizen paper 
as stated above. 

1st Interrogatory. Where were you when you were first conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the S. S. Ancona f 

To the first interrogatory he saith : Down below. 

2d Interrogatory. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbance ? 

Crew running about. 

3d Interrogatory. Were you on deck or below ? 

Below. 

4th Interrogatory. If you were on deck, did you have a clear 
vision of the submarine? 

When I came on deck, I saw the submarine which was firing 
on us. 

5th Interrogatory. How did the submarine announce her presence 
to the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

6th Interrogatory. Was any warning given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop ? 

I do not know. 

7th Interrogatory. If a warning was given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona, how promptly was that warning 
obeyed by the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

8th Interrogatory. If you have any well-founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well-founded 
belief is based. 

I have no idea as to the nationality of the submarine. 

9th Interrogatory. Did the submarine display a flag? 

I did not see a flag on the submarine. 

10th Interrogatory. What was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine 1 

I do not know. 

11th Interrogatory. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if not, at 
what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first dis- 
played ? 

I do not know. 

12th Interrogatory. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs ; and, if so, was there anything that came within your 
observation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the 
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submarine, or the crew of the submarine, were of another nationality 
than that of the flag displayed ? 

I speak Italian, English, and some French ; the crew of the sub- 
marine all appeared to me to be blonde. 

13th Interrogatory. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop his steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given ? 

The ship was stopped at once after several shots had been fired. 

14th Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire upon the S. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to ? 

Yes ; the submarine did fire on the Ancona after the Ancona had 
hove to. 

15th Interrogatory. Had the passengers remained on board the 
S. S. Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judg- 
ment, would have been their fate? 

"We would have perished. 

16th Interrogatory. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

17th Interrogatory. Did you personally seek safety in a lifeboat? 

Yes ; I. did, with twenty-seven others ; there were none of the crew 
in this boat. 

18th Interrogatory. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat ? 

I would have lost my life. 

19th Interrogatory. How long a time was allowed after the warn- 
ing signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship 
was torpedoed? 

About twenty-five minutes, in my judgment. 

20th Interrogatory. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

My impression is that there was an interval of cease fire of six 
or seven minutes. 

21st Interrogatory. Did the submarine give any assistance or 
make any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had 
been torpedoed? 

They did not help anybody. 

22d Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship ? 

No ; she did not fire on the boats after they left the Ancona. 

23d Interrogatory. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I did not see a flag on the submarine. 

24th Interrogatory. What warning shots were given? 

I do not know. 

25th Interrogatory. Was the vessel fired on while the passengers 
were being taken off? 
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Yes; the vessel was fired on while the passengers were being 
taken off. 

26th Interrogatory. What time, in your judgment, was allowed 
for such taking off? 

I do not know. 

27th Interrogatory. Were any other vessels in the neighborhood 
at the time of the attack on the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

28th Interrogatory. Did the vessel sink before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

Yes ; the vessel sank before all the passengers were taken off. 

Question No. 28a. Were there other vessels in the neighborhood? 

There were no ships in the neighborhood as far as I know. 

Question No. 29. What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers? 

Part of the crew helped the passengers to embark, and a part of 
the crew had left the vessel before I did. 

Answer to last question unnumbered. Give names and addresses 
of persons known to you who were present at the time. 

There was no one with me at the time whom I know or whose 
address I know. Ilazione Azzolini. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1915. Jay White, 

American Consul. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 

K. if . br. Leger. / Witnesses to the signature of Ilazione Azzolini. 



CASE OP THE "PETROLITE." 1 

Consul Mason to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Algiers, (Received) December 10, 1915. 
American steamer Peirolite arrived Algiers seven a. m., December 
10th. Captain reports vessel attacked nineteen hours from Alexandria 

1 For additional correspondence concerning the Petrolite, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, p. 306. 
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by submarine flying Austrian flag. One seaman wounded by shell. 
After examination papers and forcibly taking provisions vessel allowed 
to proceed. Mason. 



The Secretary of State to Minister Egan. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 71.] Department of State, 

Washington, January 24, 1916. 
Mr. Egan is directed to obtain statements from the officers of the 
American vessel Petrolite, which is due to arrive at Copenhagen about 
the twenty-fifth of January, covering the details of the stopping of 
the Petrolite in the Mediterranean by a submarine, and to ascertain 
if the captain of the Petrolite made a vigorous protest against food 
being taken from the vessel, if the food was paid for, if the Petrolite 
as it swung broadside to the submarine stopped her headway, if the 
submarine continued shelling after the Petrolite stopped, and if the 
shell which wounded a sailor of the Petrolite was fired after the vessel 
stopped or was among the first fired. 



Minister Egan to the Secretary of State. 

No. 904.] American Legation, 

Copenhagen, February 2, 1916. 
Sir: "With reference to the Department's telegraphic instructions 
No. 71 of January 24, 1916, and to the Legation's No. 213 1 of January 
26, 1916, in reply thereto, I have the honor herewith to transmit to 
the Department a copy of the statement made by Captain Thompson, 
master of the Petrolite, together with an attest made by the chief 
engineer, W. H. Oorschot, as to the amount of damage done to the 
ship, and a questionnaire prepared by the Legation and signed by the 
captain. The two last-named documents have been sworn and sub- 
scribed to by the consul general at Copenhagen. 

I have, etc., Maurice Francis Egan. 

1 Not printed. 
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[Inclosure.] 

Copenhagen, January 25, 1916. 

To-day, Captain Thompson, of the American steamer Petrolite, of 
New York, bound from Alexandria, made the following statement to 
the American Minister at Copenhagen: 

While off the coast of Tripoli on Sunday morning, December 5, at 
about 6.30 o'clock, he was attacked by a submarine. The submarine 
must have been under water and the Petrolite must have passed over 
her, after which the submarine fired the first shot. This first shot the 
captain thought to be an explosion in the boiler room, and the mate 
went immediately to see what the trouble was. While he was on the 
way to the engine room, the second shot was fired. Then, and only 
then, was the submarine sighted, and the ship stopped. Captain 
Thompson ordered the Petrolite swung around so that the name of 
the ship — painted in six-foot letters on the side — might be visible. 
He had a large American flag flying between the two masts of the 
vessel and another at the stern. The submarine came closer and kept 
on firing all the time; he did not know what to do. The submarine 
showed no indication of its nationality. The captain then ordered 
the boats ready and the crew into the boats. During this time he went 
to the cabin to get the ship's papers and the money box. While he 
was in the cabin and the boats were being made ready the last shot 
was fired. This last shot went through the crew lowering one of 
the boats and wounded one of the men — a flesh wound on the inside 
of the calf of the right leg. This shot, in exploding, tore away the 
piping in the fidle (casing around the funnel) and caused damage, 
as estimated by the captain, to the extent of $2,000. The captain then 
told the mate that he might want to go aboard the submarine. While 
he was on his way to the submarine it hoisted the Austrian flag. 
When the captain handed over his papers, the submarine commander 
asked why he had not stopped when the first shot was fired. He told 
the commander that he stopped at the second shot, explaining that 
they thought the first report was caused by an explosion in their own 
ship. He told him that the Petrolite was swung around to show the 
name. Then the commander said that the Petrolite had tried to ram 
him. Captain Thompson denied this, saying that by this time his ship 
had very little headway on. The commander of the submarine then 
said the Petrolite looked like a cruiser, and that he ought to have a 
flag painted on the side of the ship, like all other neutral vessels. 
Captain Thompson called attention to the large flag flying between 
the masts and the one at the stern. Some days ago, said the com- 
mander, his ship found an English vessel flying the American flag, 
and when it sighted the submarine it hoisted the English flag and 
commenced firing on the submarine, which was compelled to go below. 
The submarine commander again advised the captain to have an 
American flag painted on the side of his ship. 
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The commander then asked if there were any provisions (fresh) 
on board the Petrolite, to which Captain Thompson replied in the 
affirmative, but added that he had only enough for his own use. The 
commander said he would like very much to have some and would be 
willing to pay for them. Captain Thompson said that the only way 
to get them was for the commander to force him to give them up, as 
he would not sell them. The commander then said that he required 
about 50 pounds of meat, 50 eggs, and if the captain had a ham not 
in use, by all means, a ham. He then ordered the captain aboard but 
kept the wounded man as a hostage until the provisions made their 
appearance. He informed the captain that his was a large submarine 
with a crew of thirty-five men, that could easily make the trip to 
America. The captain, after a look fore and aft, agreed with the 
commander, but expressed his doubts as to whether the submarine 
after a visit to America would ever come back again. 

After his return to the Petrolite the captain ordered the provisions 
out and sent over to the submarine. The officer who took them over 
reported on his return with the hostage that, as Captain Thompson 
would not accept any money for the provisions, the commander had 
the honor to offer him a bottle of champagne. The submarine then 
disappeared with the provisions and the Petrolite resumed her voyage. 



[Attest.] 

I, "W. H. Oorschot, chief engineer of the S. S. Petrolite (owners, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.), hereby attest that, in my opinion, the 
amount of damage done to the fidle (the casing containing the steam 
piping around the funnel) by the explosion of a shell fired from an 
Austrian submarine at the above-mentioned vessel would be covered 
by the sum of $10,000. 

W. H. Oorschot, 

Chief Eng. 
Copenhagen, January 26th, 1915, 

Kingdom of Denmark, City of Copenhagen, ss: 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26 Jan., 1916. 

E. D. Winslow, 
American Consul General, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

[Seal of the American Consulate General.] 

STATEMENT REGARDING STOPPAGE OP S. S. " PETROLITE" BY A SUBMARINE 
WAR VESSEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Question. Where was the vessel stopped? 

Answer. Off coast of Tripoli, Sunday, December 5, 6.30 a. m. 
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Question. Was protest made by captain against the food being 
taken? 

Answer. Yes, captain protested vigorously ; said the only way for 
the submarine commander to get the provisions was to force him to 
give them up. 

Question. Was any payment made? 

Answer. No payment made. Austrian commander offered pay- 
ment, but captain would not accept. 

Question. Was headway stopped and ship swung broadwise to 
submarine ? 

Answer. Yes, ship was immediately stopped and swung broadside 
to submarine. 

Question. Did shelling continue after ship stopped! 

Answer. Yes, at least twelve shots were fired after ship had been 
stopped. 

Question. Was shell that wounded sailor among those first fired, 
or after ship was stopped? 

Answer. Sailor was wounded by last shell fired after ship had 
stopped. 

Kingdom of Denmark, 
City of Copenhagen, ss: 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th Jan., 1916. 

B. D. Winslow, 
American Consul General, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

[Seal of the American Consulate-General.] 

H. B. Thompson, 

Master, S. S. "Petrolite." 
Name of wounded seaman: Frederik Larsen (born in Denmark). 
Name of first mate: Thomas McKellum (born in U. S. A.). 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1116.] Department of State, 

Washington, February 9, 1916. 
Mr. Penfield is informed that the captain of the steamer Petrolite 
states that on December 5, 1915, in longitude 26° 8' East, latitude 
32° 23' North, six thirty a. m., during fair weather, ship was fired 
on by submarine coming up from stern. Headway of ship stopped 
immediately after second shot was fired six thirty-two a. m., and ship 
was swung broadside to submarine until stopped. After ship was so 
placed number of shots were fired, one went through ship, burst and 
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wounded a seaman in the leg. Shell did considerable damage to boiler 
and steam pipes. Captain of Petrolite went on board the submarine 
with ship 's papers. Submarine flying Austrian flag on conning tower. 
Commander of submarine did not give his name or number of boat. 
Commander of submarine asked captain of Petrolite to sell him food. 
Captain refused to sell. Submarine commander demanded fifty or 
sixty pounds of fresh beef, fifty or sixty eggs, and a ham. Told 
captain of Petrolite to return to ship and send over provisions and 
that one of his men would be kept until provisions were delivered. 
Provisions delivered, no payment accepted. Submarine submerged 
and Petrolite proceeded on voyage. At the time Petrolite was fired 
on she was flying American flag six feet by ten from the signal hal- 
yards about thirty feet above bridge, and smaller size American flag 
from flagstaff at stern about twelve feet above deck. Petrolite has a 
free board of about twenty-six feet. Mr. Penfield is directed to pre- 
sent the above statements to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office and 
request an immediate explanation. If the facts are as reported he 
may state that the United States Government regards the submarine 
commander's conduct as an insult to the flag of the United States and 
an invasion of American citizen's rights for which the United States 
Government may properly expect an immediate apology from the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, the submarine commander's prompt 
punishment, and an assurance that Austria-Hungary will make com- 
pensation for the injuries sustained by members of the crew of the 
Petrolite, and for damages to the vessel. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1354.] American Embassy, 

February 25, 1916. 
Sir: Adverting to the Department's telegram No. 1116 of the 9th 
instant, and in confirmation of my telegram No. 1164 of the 23d 
instant, I have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed a copy with 
translation of the reply of Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, to my Note of the 12th relative to the shell- 
ing of the American steamer Petrolite on the 5th of December last, 
and the requisitioning of food by a submarine flying the Austro- 
Hungarian flag in the Mediterranean. 
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As detailed therein, direct issue is taken with the statements of the 
commander of the Petrolite in several instances, and the opinion held 
that the Commander of the submarine was in no way guilty either of 
a breach of international law or of disrespect to the American flag. 
I have, etc., Frederic C. Penfield. 



[ Translation — Inclosure. ] 

No. 807.] Imperial and Royal Ministry 

of Foreign Affairs, 
Vienna, February 22, 1916. 

The undersigned did not fail to refer the very esteemed Note No. 
5001 x of the 12th instant immediately upon receipt thereof to the 
Imperial and Royal naval authorities for the necessary further con- 
sideration, and now has the honor to make known to His Excellency 
the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, F. C. Penfield, the result of the searching inquiry 
in regard to the statements of the captain of the steamer Petrolite, 
as follows 

On the morning of December 5, 1915, the steamer was ordered to 
stop first by a shot across the bow. The steamer neither carried a 
flag nor bore any neutral distinguishing mark. The U-boat displayed 
the signal "Send a boat." After the shot the steamer raised the 
American flag and apparently stopped her engines, but then swung 
around in a course toward the U-boat. 

A further warning shot was fired, to bring the steamer to a 
standstill. She turned nevertheless still further aDd approached the 
submarine. 

Thereupon the latter had to open fire, as it was possible that a 
false flag was being flown and, therefore, the danger of an attack 
and of being rammed existed. It was ascertained that the shot had 
struck. The steamer now turned away, stopped, and began to put 
out a boat. As soon as this was observed firing was ceased. 

The captain came on board with his papers. The commandant 
pointed out to him his wrong maneuver, which had created the appear- 
ance of an attack, and further also to the lack of any neutral dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

By the shot which struck the steamer, a sailor was wounded, but 
so lightly that the captain allowed him to row in his boat. 

The extent of damage on board, according to the statement of the 
captain, was insignificant. 

'Not printed. See telegram No. 1116, February 9, 1916, p. 189, supra. 
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After the examination of the ship's papers the officers engaged 
themselves pleasantly for a while with the captain. The commandant 
then asked him whether he might receive fresh provisions from the 
steamer, whereupon the captain replied that on demand he must give 
provisions. It was indicated to him that no compulsion whatever 
would be exercised, but that rather he was only requested to deliver 
some provisions against payment, and that it would be a "generosity" 
were he to comply with this request. The captain was then immedi- 
ately ready to do so and proceeded to board the steamer to issue the 
necessary instruction. He spiritedly declined the payment offered, 
emphasizing that it was the duty of every seaman to assist the other. 
The statements of the captain in regard to the quantity of provisions 
delivered will not be contested as, under the foregoing conditions, no 
account thereof was kept. 

At the request of the commandant, one sailor remained on board 
the U-boat while the boat from the steamer fetched provisions. By 
this the commandant did not mean to exercise any compulsion so that 
the delivery of the provisions, which were given quite voluntarily, 
would be assured; he simply desired to ask the sailor, who spoke 
German, a few more questions, and that the captain himself should 
not be detained any longer. 

In order to show his appreciation of the provisions, the com- 
mandant of the U-boat by way of thanks sent the captain a bottle 
of champagne and a box of cigars. The crew of the steamer were 
given cigarettes. The American captain took his leave finally on the 
most friendly terms. 

It may be recognized from the foregoing exposition of the facts 
that the statements contained in the very esteemed Note do not prove 
correct in several important points, and that the conduct of the com- 
mandant of the U-boat from the standpoint of international law must 
be characterized as free from all criticism. The undersigned desires 
particularly to draw the attention of His Excellency the Ambassador 
to the following points : 

Under the circumstances set forth the U-boat could not avoid firing 
on the steamer. The shooting was due solely to the fact that at the 
warning shot from the U-boat the captain did not stop, and moreover 
by false maneuvering provoked the suspicion of hostile intentions. 

As far as the demand for provisions is concerned, a requisition 
contrary to international law does not come into question, because, as 
is apparent from the statement of the case, the delivery of provisions 
was simply requested, at which time it was expressly stated that it 
was beyond the intention of the commandant to exercise any com- 
pulsion. Moreover, it appears certain that the captain delivered the 
provisions most readily. 

It can also not be said that the sailor was detained on board the 
U-boat either against his own or the captain's will, all the less so 
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since the willingness of the captain to supply the U-boat with pro- 
visions gave no occasion for such action. 

In view of the usages and principles prevailing at sea, the com- 
mandant of the U-boat appears to be entirely justified in having 
refused to answer the inquiry of the captain relative to the number 
of the boat and the name of the commander. 

Finally, as far as the details supplied in the last passage of the 
report of the Imperial and Koyal naval authorities are concerned, it 
is plainly shown that the captain felt himself in no way wronged or 
otherwise inconvenienced by the action of the U-boat. 

The undersigned now has the honor most respectfully to refer the 
foregoing to His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States 
of America for communication to the Federal Government, and avails 
himself of this opportunity to renew to the Ambassador the expression 
of his highest consideration. 

Burian. 

Ambassador Penfleld to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1788.] American Embassy, 

Vienna, July 20, 1916. 
Sir: Adverting to the Department's telegraphic instruction No. 
1263 of the 21st ultimo, and to my telegram No. 1342 1 of the 18th 
instant conveying further statements of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the attack of one of its submarines on the S. S. 
Petrolite, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy and trans- 
lation of the note from the Imperial and Royal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, dated July 17, 1916, on which my telegram No. 1342 of the 
18th instant was based. 

I have, etc., Frederic C. Penfield. 



[Inclosure — Translation.] 

No. 3458.] Imperial and Royal Ministry, 

of Foreign Affairs, 
Vienna, July 17, 1916. 
With reference to the very esteemed Note No. 7424 2 of the 24 
ultimo, the undersigned has the honor to communicate the following 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America: 

1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed; see telegram June 21, 1916, Special Supplement, October, 1916, 
p. 306. 
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The Imperial and Eoyal Government agrees with the Washington 
Cabinet that in the presentation of the case, as set forth in the under- 
signed's Note No. 807 of February 22d last on the basis of information 
from the Imperial and Eoyal naval authorities, and as set forth in 
the statements of the crew of the steamer Petrolite, contradictions 
occur in several essential points. It is evident, however, that it can 
not in any way concede that the naval officer in question, who in 
making his report acted within the bounds of his sworn duty, could 
have presented the case otherwise than as it agreed with his observa- 
tions and impressions. It is to be understood that the Imperial and 
Eoyal Government does not in any way question the good faith of 
the sources of information of the Washington Cabinet. 

Under all circumstances, however, the Imperial and Eoyal Govern- 
ment must firmly disavow that the commander of the submarine could 
have acted with the intention of insulting the flag of the United States 
of America or violating the rights of American citizens. According to 
the views of the Imperial and Eoyal Government no cause is apparent 
for such an assumption, which also involved assumption that the com- 
mander placed himself in opposition to his own Government, whose 
friendly disposition toward the United States and its citizens is well- 
known to the Washington Cabinet. 

Further, after the receipt of the note referred to from His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of the United States, the Imperial and Eoyal 
Government is not of the opinion that the situation has now been 
cleared to such an extent that a final decision in regard thereto could 
at this moment be rendered by one side or the other. The Imperial 
and Eoyal Government, on its part, in order to do everything possible 
toward an elucidation of the circumstances, brought the statements 
of the crew of the Petrolite as reported by the Washington Cabinet, 
at once to the knowledge of the Imperial and Eoyal naval authorities 
who have placed them before the commander of the submarine for the 
purpose of obtaining his thorough report. It may be stated here that 
presentation of the case, regarded as inaccurate by the Washington 
Cabinet, was drafted by the Imperial and Eoyal naval authorities in 
the absence of the commander on the basis of entries in his journal 
and the statements of the second officer. Even now the commander's 
testimony in this case can not yet be taken, for the reason that he 
and other witnesses of the incident are at present at sea. Upon his 
return and examination the result of the new investigation will im- 
mediately be made known to the American Government. 

On the other hand, the Imperial and Eoyal Government wishes to 
draw the attention of the Washington Cabinet to the fact that it is 
not apparent from the very esteemed note whether and in what sense 
the crew of the Petrolite expressed itself in regard to the statement 
that the commander of the submarine sent the captain of the Petrolite 
a bottle of champagne and a box of cigars, and cigarettes to the crew 
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of the steamer, and that the captain finally took his leave on the most 
friendly terms. Inasmuch as this detail is certainly very significant 
and the explanation thereof capable of throwing light on the whole 
incident, the Imperial and Koyal Government would request from the 
Washington Cabinet information pertinent thereto, and, in the affirma- 
tive case, information regarding the prompting motive. 

Finally, the Imperial and Royal Government desires to assure the 
"Washington Cabinet that should this be the ease it would, of course, 
not hesitate to draw from this incident the conclusions which would 
result according to the requirements of international law and courtesy. 

Inasmuch as the undersigned has the honor most respectfully to 
request the good offices of His Excellency the American Ambassador 
to bring the foregoing to the knowledge of his Government, he avails 
himself of this opportunity to renew to His Excellency the Am- 
bassador the expression of his highest consideration. 

Burian. 

The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1332.] Department op State, 

Washington, August 18, 1916. 
Mr. Penfield is directed to ascertain from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs whether the statement with regard to the attack on the 
Petrolite has been received from the commander of the submarine. 
He is informed that pending the receipt of the commander's statement 
the Department has been delaying a reply to the Austro-Hungarian 
note. 1 In view of the gravity of the case, this Government requests 
that the matter be hastened, as otherwise it will be forced to press 
the case on the basis of its note of June 21, 1916, and the reply of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government thereto. 



The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Ambassador Penfield. 

No. 4453.] Imperial, and Royal, 

Ministry op Foreign Affairs, 
Vienna, September 9, 1916. 
In pursuance of his note No. 3458 of July 17, 1916, the under- 
signed has the honor respectfully to submit to his excellency the 

1 Of July 17, 1916. 
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ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, Mr. .Frederic Courtland Penfield, the following : 

The Imperial and Eoyal naval authorities instructed the com- 
mander of the submarine boat which participated in the incident of 
the American steamship Petrolite to make a thorough statement con- 
cerning the presentation of the case, as set forth in the note of the 
undersigned, No. 807, of February 22, 1916, as well as on the descrip- 
tion contained in the esteemed note No. 7424 of June 24, 1916. The 
commander declared under oath that he confirms the former exposi- 
tion as correct in all particulars, and the statement by the crew 
of the Petrolite deviating therefrom do not conform with the 
facts. 

The commander stated in detail as follows : 

The first shot was fired across the bow of the Petrolite. "When the 
shell struck the water a clearly visible house-high column of water 
arose, which could not have been caused by an explosion in the engine 
room. When thereupon the steamer, instead of stopping, turned its 
bow in the direction of the submarine boat, a second warning shot 
was fired. Notwithstanding this, the steamer kept on turning, and 
thus came closer to the submarine boat, whereupon the latter com- 
menced firing. The crew of the Petrolite admits that the steamer, 
after recognizing the submarine boat, did turn through 90°. This 
statement is very important and might clear up the incident. It was 
just this persistent turning of the steamer that gave rise to the sus- 
picion on board of the submarine boat that they were dealing with a 
vessel under false colors, a Baralong trap. As a matter of fact, in 
the course of his conversation with the captain of the Petrolite, the 
commander of the submarine called attention to this maneuver and 
reminded him of the Baralong case. The name Baralong was cer- 
tainly mentioned. This also proves the incorrectness of the testi- 
mony that the commander had taken the steamer for a cruiser. There 
is no proof required to show that the commander can not have mis- 
taken the petroleum steamer for a cruiser. The commander never- 
theless admits of the possibility of his having said that he had taken 
the Petrolite for a disguised cruiser, after the manner of the Baralong; 
yet he can not remember having made such a statement. 

The suspicion that the Petrolite intended to attack the submarine 
boat was further strengthened by the fact that the steamer did not, 
as is generally the case, emit steam with a cloud of smoke, which can 
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be seen from a distance as an indication that it had stopped. As 
on the turning of the ship no American flags were to be seen painted 
on the sides, the commander was fully under the distinct impression 
that he had before him a ship like the Buralong, although the steamer 
was at first sighted without even any national flag. It is not correct 
that the commander had admitted that the steamer had stopped; on 
the contrary, it is stated in the above-mentioned note No. 807 in entire 
conformity with the facts that the steamer "apparently" stopped the 
engines, but then turned toward the submarine boat. 

That, as a matter of fact, the Petrolite must have turned through 
more than 90° appears from the statement of the American naval 
constructor that the projectile which struck the steamer must have 
had an angle of impact of 45°. The submarine boat lay stopped 
astern of the steamer when the steamer was ordered to stop. It is 
not feasible to explain the angle of 45° by a maneuver of the sub- 
marine boat, for there was no reason for the latter to proceed to a 
dangerous position ahead of the steamer. The boat was obliged, to 
endeavor to remain astern of the steamer, in order not to expose itself 
to the danger of being rammed. The commander can not concur in 
the opinion that an attempt at ramming could not be assumed for the 
reason that the steamer was 2 miles distant from the submarine 
boat, and that subsequently an attempt at ramming would appear as 
hopeless ; for he holds that a submarine boat can not in a few moments 
submerge deep enough to escape an attack, so that the possibility of 
ramming a submarine boat is not to be excluded even when the boat 
is 2 miles or more from the steamer. 

Finally, it is incorrect to assert that the maneuver executed by 
the Petrolite was the proper and reasonable mode of procedure. On 
the contrary, every steamer which is held up by a belligerent man- 
of-war is obliged, as is generally known, to stop as quickly as possible 
without executing any maneuver. A captain of a merchant vessel 
must know that a maneuver such as that of the Petrolite, particularly 
in the case of being stopped by a submarine boat, subjects his vessel 
to suspicion, and therefore places it in serious danger. Moreover, 
there were not 12, but only 5, shots fired. As to the effect of these 
shots, the commander distinctly remembers that the captain stated 
that the damage caused on deck was insignificant. 

After the captain had come on board of the submarine boat, the 
commander, in addition to calling his attention to the false maneuver 
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and to the Bwralong case, also called his express attention to the 
absence of a neutral distinguishing mark. 

The wound of the Danish sailor was a very slight one ; there can 
obviously be no question of serious flesh wounds. The sailor came 
on board of the submarine with the captain and said, in the course 
of the conversation, that a fragment of a shell had grazed his left 
upper thigh. He was of good cheer and smiled when expressions of 
sympathy were extended to him. He was a member of the boat's crew 
and accepted cigarettes from the commander of the submarine boat. 

The testimony of the captain in connection with the delivery of 
provisions does not conform with the facts. It was only a question of 
whether he could let the officers' mess have some fresh meat. The 
submarine boat was amply supplied with provisions; but inasmuch 
as at the time it had been 10 days at sea it is conceivable that fresh 
provisions would have been welcome. 

The captain declared himself immediately ready to turn over such 
provisions and refused any compensation, with the remark that, being 
a seaman, he would gladly assist every other seaman. The captain let 
the submarine boat have a ham, 50 eggs, and about 20 pounds of 
mutton. 

After the incident the boat remained at sea for some considerable 
time, which would have been impossible had it been dependent upon 
the provisions supplied by the Petrolite. There can be no question 
of compulsion, nor was any compulsion exercised in the case of the 
Danish sailor. When the captain and his men were about to leave 
the submarine boat to get the provisions, the commander asked him 
whether the member of his boat's crew who could speak German could 
remain on board the submarine for the time being, as it was intended 
to put a few questions to him concerning traffic in this region and 
sailing routes. The captain without further ado stated that he was 
willing to leave the sailor on board, and he himself returned in his 
boat to the steamer. Shortly thereafter the same rowboat, manned by 
two sailors and without the captain, came alongside of the submarine 
boat and one of the sailors delivered a small basket of provisions to 
the commander. The commander again had his thanks therefor trans- 
mitted, and handed the Dane, who now reentered the boat, as a kind 
of return present a bottle of champagne and a box of cigars for the 
captain. The captain would surely have refused this present had the 
steamer and his crew been illegally or inconsiderately treated by the 
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submarine boat. He had, moreover, taken leave of the commander in 
the most friendly manner by shaking hands and lifting his hat. 

At the end of the inquiry the commander of the submarine boat 
emphasized that it was as a matter of course far from his thoughts 
to offend a neutral flag. It was inconceivable to him that such a thing 
should be attributed to a naval officer. Moreover, no offense can be 
seen in the application of prize law. The firing upon the steamer 
under a neutral flag which does not stop, or does not comply with an 
order to stop in a regular manner, is founded on international law — 
to say nothing of the fact that the commander of the submarine boat 
was of the belief that the American flag had been fraudulently hoisted. 
The commander rejected, as devoid of any foundation, the assertion 
that he had submitted an incorrect report. He stated that he would 
leave the decision of the question whether he was guilty of a lack of 
judgment and self-control or indeed of any evil intention with entire 
composure to his superiors, who alone were competent to criticize 
his conduct. 

After the commander had given his testimony, the second officer 
and the chief quartermaster of the submarine boat, who had been 
similarly informed of the matter under investigation, were heard 
under oatTi. They confirmed the testimony of the commander in all 
particulars. An examination of the other members of the crew was 
abstained from, because they had no knowledge of the incident from 
their own observation. 

In the opinion of the Imperial and Royal Government, a com- 
parison of the depositions of the officers of the submarine boat, herein 
reproduced, with the statements of the crew of the Petrolite, gives 
room to the possibility of easily explaining and clearing up the ap- 
parently existing contradictions as to the essential details of the inci- 
dent in approximately the following manner : 

The steamer did not intend to attack the man of war, but the 
improper, though well-meant, conduct of the captain necessarily awak- 
ened the suspicion of the submarine boat, so that its commander felt 
himself compelled, after firing warning shots, to fire a few shots at 
the steamer, the crew of which, in their surprise at the unexpected 
encounter, at once believed that they had been fired upon from the 
first. The delivery of the provisions and the detention of the Danish 
sailor were probably not in accordance with the wishes of the captain 
of the Petrolite, but he outwardly evinced his readiness, perhaps be- 
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cause he knew that he was confronted by a man of war with whose 
wishes he felt himself obliged to comply, so that he only had the 
impression of yielding to coercion, without the commander, however, 
having the slightest thought of exercising compulsion. 

Be this as it may, in view of the sworn depositions of the officers 
of the submarine boat, herein reproduced, and which explain the 
incident in a plausible manner, the Imperial and Royal Government 
entertains the conviction that the commander acted entirely within the 
limits prescribed by international law, and that, therefore regrettably 
as it may be that an American ship suffered in the event, no respon- 
sibility is to be attached either to the commander or the Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

It may finally be remarked that the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is in possession of sworn statements of a number of members 
of the crew of the Petrolite which agree in important particulars with 
the statement of the commander of the submarine boat. The Imperial 
and Royal Charge d 'Affaires at Washington has already availed him- 
self of the occasion of laying the contents of these protocols x before 
the Department of State. 

The undersigned has now the honor to respectfully request his 
excellency the ambassador of the United States of America to kindly 
bring the foregoing to the cognizance of the Government of the United 
States, and at the same time avails himself, etc., Burian. 



THE TORPEDOING OF THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP PERSIA." 

Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
London, January 1, 1916. 
First. 

P. and 0. Liner Persia reported sunk, submarine, while approach- 
ing Alexandria. 

Robert N. McNeely, American consul, Aden, going to post, left 
London as passenger. 

Nearly all on board perished. Skinner. 

1 Not printed. 
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The Secretary of State to Consul Garrels. 1 
[Telegram.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, January 1, 1916. 
P. and 0. liner Persia reported submarine while approaching 
Alexandria. McNeely, Consul, Aden, among passengers. Report 
promptly concerning him and other Americans with all obtainable 
details. Lansing. 



Consul Garrels to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Alexandria, January 1, 1916. 
P. and 0. liner Persia carrying 4.7 gun sunk five minutes past one 
afternoon December thirtieth about three hundred miles northwest 
Alexandria. Presumably torpedo, no submarine was seen, second 
officer Bromley seeing torpedo track. Vessel sunk in about five 
minutes. Two American citizens aboard. Charles H. Grant, Manager 
Vacuum Oil Company, Calcutta, is safe Alexandria. Robert Ney 
McNeely, assigned Consul of the United States at Aden, most probably 
lost. Of a total four hundred passengers and crew one hundred 
fifty-five landed Alexandria January one. McNeely last seen in 
water. In view of the facts sunken vessel being armed does the 
Department desire the affidavits. 

Garrels. 



Diplomatic Agent Arnold to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

Cairo, January 2, 1916. 
P and steamer Persia torpedoed forty miles southeast of Crete 
Thursday 1.05 p. m., without warning. Nationality submarine un- 
known as not visible. Sank in five minutes. About 550 passengers 
and crew including many women and children. About 150 saved. 

1 American consul at Alexandria. 
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Survivors picked up after 30 hours by British destroyer Mallard. 
Reported that American Consul proceeding to post at Aden lost. 
Details given me by a High Commissioner, whose military secretary, 
Bigham, is survivor. Can obtain affidavit if desired. 

Arnold. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

Department of State, 
Washington, January 3, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing referring to the reply of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in the Ancona matter and the favorable impression 
formed of the friendly and reasonable attitude of the Government, etc., 
requests Mr. Penfield to make immediate inquiry at the Foreign Office 
concerning the facts in connection with the sinking of the Persia and 
to express the grave solicitude of the United States Government. 
Mr. Penfield is requested to seek assurances of early and very serious 
action by the Government of Austria-Hungary in the case in the same 
spirit and upon the same principles set forth so frankly in the last 
note to United States regarding the Ancona. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1169.] American Embassy, 

Vienna, January 8, 1916. 
Sir: Referring to the Department's telegraphic instruction No. 
1066 of January 3rd and my telegram No. 1074 of January 4th 
relative to the sinking of the S. S. Persia, I have the honor to inclose 
herewith copy of a Note No. 49, dated January 5, 1916, together 
with translation, from Baron Burian, Imperial and Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, expressing the views of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in this connection. 

I have, etc., Frederic C. Penfield. 
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[Inelosure — Translation. ] 

The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 

Penfield. 

No. 49.] I. and R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Vienna, January 5, 1916. 
In reply to the esteemed note of the 4th instant, No. 4436, the 
undersigned has the honor to state to His Excellency, F. C. Penfield, 
Ambassador of the United States of America, that nothing is known 
to the Imperial and Eoyal Government concerning the circumstances 
of the sinking of the English steamer Persia other than the per- 
tinent newspaper reports. For this reason and, further, inasmuch as 
the esteemed note cited above offers no tangible clue in this respect, 
there is scarcely a question of responsibility for us in this incident. 
But the Imperial and Royal Government, in full accord with the 
views of the Government of the United States, considers it as self- 
understood that in every other instance involving a responsibility on 
its part it will be guided by the views and principles which were 
recognized here in connection with the sinking of the Italian steamer 
Ancona. 

The undersigned, etc. Burian. 



Consul Garrels to the Secretary of State. 

[Extract] 

American Consulate, 
Alexandria, January 8, 1916. 

Sir : I have the honor to report as follows in regard to the sinking 
of the P. and 0. liner Persia. 

At 5.30 o'clock on January 1st, 1916, Mr. Charles H. Grant tele- 
phoned to the Consulate. He stated that he was an American citizen, 
a survivor of the Persia, and was then on board of the H. M. S. Han- 
nibal, having arrived at Alexandria about an hour before. The 
Hannibal is permanently anchored at Alexandria in the outer harbor 
for defense purposes. This was the first advice or information of any 
kind I had of the disaster. I immediately set off for the Hannibal in 
a launch from the U. S. S. Des Moines, which Commander Blakely 
kindly put at my disposal. On arriving aboard of the Hannibal at 
about seven o'clock, I found the British Vice Consul of Alexandria 
in conference with the survivors who had been brought to Alexandria 
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by the British armed trawler Mallow. I was informed that one hun- 
dred and fifty-one persons had been brought in, which made up the 
contents of four of the Persia's boats that had been picked up. All 
told the same story: An explosion while at luncheon; a hurried en- 
deavor to put on life belts and report to the lifeboat stations that had 
been previously assigned to the passengers ; a rapid list of the ship to 
port and subsequent sinking in about five minutes ; no vessel or craft 
of any description seen by anyone before or after the explosion. None 
of the officers of the Persia were interviewed. Those who had not 
gone ashore had retired. 

Mr. Grant then told me that Consul McNeely, of Aden, had been 
on board. Mr. Grant stated that he and Consul McNeely were at 
luncheon when the explosion occurred. Both hurried to their cabins 
for life belts. Consul McNeely 's cabin was on the port side of the 
deck above the dining salon, at the entrance to which they parted. 
Mr. Grant did not see Mr. McNeely again. One of the survivors told 
Mr. Grant that he had seen the Consul swimming, but Mr. Grant 
could not recall who his informant was. 

Commander Blakely having kindly extended the hospitality of the 
Des Moines to Mr. Grant, I conducted him aboard, where he remained 
until his departure for Cairo, on January 6, 1916. 

My telegram to the Department sent at 11 o'clock on January 1st, 
1916, contained all of the details it was possible to gather at that time. 

On the morning of January 2, 1916, telegrams from the Depart- 
ment and Consul General Skinner at London requesting information 
in regard to the disaster were received. Prompt replies were trans- 
mitted. 

The Department's telegram of January 3, 1916, stating that affi- 
davits were desired, was received about noon January 4th. Unfortu- 
nately, the officers and lascar crew had already left Alexandria and 
were on their way to England via Port Said, Malta, and Marseilles. 
A telegram immediately dispatched to Port Said arrived too late for the 
Consular Agent there to see the party. The Consul at Malta has been 
requested to interview the party on arrival there and obtain the de- 
sired affidavits. In event of his failure, he has been asked to communi- 
cate with the Consul General at Marseilles. 

The affidavits obtained here are being transmitted with separate 
dispatch to-day. 

I have, etc., Arthur Garrels. 
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Consul Keblinger to ihe Secretary of State. 

No. 42.] American Consulate, 

Valetta, January 9, 1916. 

Sir: In accordance with the Department's telegraphic instruction 
of January 6, 1916, I have the honor to inclose herewith affidavits of 
Lord Montagu of Boileau, Ship's Steward Charles Leonard Martin 
and Mr. Mafessanti Benvenuto, survivors of the British steamer Per- 
sia which was sunk in the Mediterranean December 30, 1915, about 
1.10 p. m. 

A summary of the statements contained in the affidavits were 
cabled to the Department to-day, a confirmation copy of the telegram 
being attached hereto. 

As stated in the telegram Mr. Alexander Clark and seven Indians 
of the crew, survivors of the Persia were sent from Malta after only a 
short detention. 

I have, etc., "Wilbur Keblinger. 

[Inclosure.] 
Statement of Lord Montagu of Boileau, Be sinking of S. S. "Persia." 

The voyage of the Persia had been a very successful one up to the 
time of the accident, and everyone was very comfortable and happy. 
On the day before the accident, we had boat drill at 10.30 a. m, and all 
of the passengers and crew went to their appointed stations, all the 
passengers with their life belts on. Owing to the ship not being full 
there was ample accommodation for everyone. 

About 1.10 p. m. on Thursday, December 30, just as we were sit- 
ting down to tiffin there was a terrific explosion just abaft the main 
saloon; the smell of explosives at once told us what had happened, 
and I realized the ship had been torpedoed; the passengers at once 
went to fetch their life belts, and go to their stations without any sign 
of panic or fuss. When I got to the station allotted for No. 6 boat, 
on the port side, I saw boats being lowered on that side, but owing 
to the list of the ship, for she had begun to heel over very consider- 
ably, I at once realized that it was impossible to get into any boats 
on the port side as the ship was lying over on them, and still retained 
too much way, making it impossible to hope for any safety by boats 
on the port side. With great difficulty I then climbed up the star- 
board side, trying to pull with me a lady passenger who happened to 
be near me ; the ship was then practically on her beam ends, and this 
was about three minutes after she had been struck. The ship now be- 
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gan to sink rapidly by the stern and I was swept off my feet by the 
rush of water along the promenade deck, going overboard on the star- 
board side. The ship then sank and I was sucked down a long way, 
striking my head and body against several pieces of wreckage. It 
seemed a very long time before I came to the surface again, though 
I was conscious of rising very quickly, owing to the extreme buoyancy 
of my Grieve Waistcoat, which certainly at this moment saved my 
life. Just before the ship foundered there was the usual and inevi- 
table uprush of steam and smoke from the engine room and stokehold. 
To show the rapidity with which the vessel went down I do not think 
more than four minutes could have elapsed from the time of her being 
struck to the time she disappeared. I am convinced that the com- 
mander, the officers and the crew did all that was possible to be done 
under the terrible circumstances. 

When I had recovered my senses sufficiently to look around I 
saw the sea covered with struggling human beings but very little 
wreckage, and as far as I could see there seemed to be only three boats 
afloat in the water. There was nothing to indicate the presence of a 
submarine nor did I see any sign of one while on the Persia subse- 
quent to the torpedoing and previous to the sinking of the vessel. I 
then swam towards a signal locker I saw floating in the distance and 
to which was clinging the ship's doctor, who appeared in a stunned 
condition, as his head appeared to be injured in some way ; on reach- 
ing it I found it would not support more than one person so I left 
the doctor on it and swam towards a boat floating upside down about 
fifty yards away, her bottom being covered with native seamen, far 
too many for the boat to support. I managed, however, to climb up 
and get astride of the keel band on the extreme end aft and from this 
position I saw a boat a short distance off, picking up people, and 
shouted to them to come and help us, but they rowed away, but as 
there were cries of help from all sides I make no complaint about 
them not coming to our assistance. About one hour after the disaster 
there were on our upturned boat four Europeans left, besides about 
twenty native crew, the remainder having dropped off as they became 
too weak to hold on. The boat at this time was righted by a big wave, 
and we managed after great difficulty to get into her. I then realized 
that not only had she a large hole in her bottom, but that her bows 
were split open as well, probably smashed in the lowering. She was 
also in a state of extreme instability for the air tanks which showed 
she was one of the life boats were some of them smashed and others 
perforated and the smallest weight on the starboard side of her tended 
to capsize her again, which before we were picked up happened sev- 
eral times. About sunset we were most of us sitting up to our knees 
in water, and there remained when the sun went down of the original 
number in the boat, thirteen native seamen and firemen, two Goanese 
stewards, one Italian 2d class passenger, one Scotchman, also a 2d class 
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passenger, one English Steward, named, Martin, and myself, i.e., nine- 
teen only. Had it not been for Mr. Alexander Clark, the Scotch pas- 
senger, and Martin, the steward, who more than once helped me to 
climb back into the boat, after she capsized so often, I should have had 
no chance. At sunset I managed to stand up in the boat and have a 
good look around and saw only one boat to the eastward about one 
mile away and one or two survivors still clinging to wreckage to the 
southward of us. Though there was not much wind there was a con- 
siderable swell on and nearly all the time the sea was breaking over us. 

Before the night was half gone several more natives died in the 
boat from exhaustion, and as the bodies were washed about in the 
boat we had to throw them overboard. About 8 p. m. a steamer passed 
with her saloon lights all showing, about one mile to the southward ; 
we tried to attract her attention by shouting, and the other ship 's boat, 
to the eastward, burnt two red flares, but she took no notice, possibly 
thinking it was a ruse of a hostile submarine. When the moon rose 
about 2 a. m. I saw one or two more natives had died, including the 
doctor's Goanese servant, who was sitting on the gunwale of the boat 
next to me. At dawn next morning, Friday, the 31st, there were only 
eleven, all told, left in the boat. The Italian passenger then helped 
to pick out more bodies at his end of boat. About three hours after 
sunrise we saw a two-funneled and two-masted steamer to the south- 
ward, and our hopes again raised. We managed to hoist a piece of 
torn flag on the one oar left in the boat, as a signal, and saw the 
ship 's boat to the eastward, which seemed to be floating well, do the 
same. The ship passed westward bound about three miles away but 
either did not see us or suspected a ruse. We saw nothing for the 
rest of this day. One of the native crew about noon managed to get 
a tin of biscuits from the locker in the boat under the thwarts, and we 
managed to eat a little of this. We then had been nearly thirty hours 
without food or water — that is, since breakfast the day before. We 
saw nothing of any ship for the rest of the day. Personally I felt the 
heat of the sun, for except a small khaki scarf which I had in my 
pocket I should have had no protection, as none of us had any cover- 
ings for our heads. 

At sunset on Friday we had practically given up all hope of being 
saved, and I found it a great struggle to keep awake and hold on, as 
the tendency to drowsiness was almost irresistible. We capsized again 
about 7 p. m. owing to the instability of the boat, and in this capsize 
we lost the tin of biscuits and the red flares we hoped to use that night. 
About 8 p. m. we saw the masthead lights of a steamer, the ship that 
eventually picked us up, far away to the eastward, and presently I 
could discern her side lights, which showed me she was coming pretty 
nearly straight for us. When she got close to us we started shouting 
in unison, and when she was about half a mile away she ported her 
helm, stopped her engines and appeared to be listening. We knew now 
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like other ships she expected a ruse and dare not approach until she 
made further investigations. After some time she came up closer to 
us and we heard the first human voice shout out to us ; she also blew 
her whistle; this was about 8.30 p. m. When she came closer we 
tried to explain that we were helpless and had no means of getting 
alongside. Eventually the captain (Captain Allen) of this ship, 
which proved to be the Alfred Hold steamer Ning Chow, bound from 
China to London, very cleverly maneuvered his ship alongside our 
wreckage and threw two lines to us, thus hauling us alongside. 
Bowlings were passed round us, and we were hauled on board. 

The captain and his officers did all they could for us and I consider 
it a very plucky act on their part, for they knew they were in the 
danger zone and ran the risk of being torpedoed themselves. I should 
mention it was Mr. Allen Maclean, the 3rd officer of this ship, who 
was the officer of the watch at the time and who first appears to have 
heard our cries, and our being saved is mainly due to him. 

Once on board we began slowly to recover from the exposure and 
injuries which we had been subjected to, and we eventually arrived at 
Malta at dawn on Monday, January 3. We were sent on to St. Paul 's 
Day for examination and brought on to Valetta in a steam trawler, 
where we were met by Captain Andrews, the P. & O. Co. 's agent, who 
showed us every consideration and kindness. 

I consider that our being saved at all is an absolute miracle, as we 
were fast approaching a stage of complete exhaustion, and the chances 
of the Ning Chow passing over the spot so close were infinitesimal, 
and the same may be said of any other vessel. 

In conclusion I would again state that everything possible was 
done by the commander, officers, and crew of the ship during this 
terrible crisis, and so far as I could see the ship was in every way 
well found and that boats in good order and condition up to the time 
of the disaster. A constant watch was kept and any warning given 
by a submarine would undoubtedly have been seen at once. 

Montagu of Boileau, Peer. 

Sworn to and subscribed in my presence this ninth day of Janu- 
ary, 1916. Wilbur Keblinger, 

American Consul, Malta. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



[Inclosure 2.] 
Statement of Charles Leonard Martin, Be sinking of S. 8. "Persia." 

I, Charles Leonard Martin, a British subject, aged eighteen years 
and ten months, having been duly sworn, depose as follows : 
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I was a steward on the P. & 0. steamer Persia, bound from London 
to Bombay. On December 30, 1915, I was serving at table during 
luncheon in the dining saloon when at about 1.10 p. m. there was a 
violent explosion which shook the boat from stem to stern and I real- 
ized at once that the ship had been torpedoed. Immediately after the 
explosion I rushed to get my life belt and then to my station, which 
was No. 5 boat on the starboard side. The chief engineer was also 
at boat station No. 5 but it was impossible to lower the boat owing to 
the listing of the ship to the port side. As the ship listed more to 
port I held on to a boat davit on the starboard side and after a very 
few moments I was sucked into the water. When I came to the sur- 
face I was dazed and floated around for a while, but finally managed 
to get to an upturned boat which was occupied by about 20 or 25 
persons, mostly Lascars. We were taken up by the Ning Chow about 
8.30 p. m. of Friday, December 31, 1915, and brought to Malta. My 
experience after getting to the lifeboat was similar to that of Lord 
Montagu, which is described fully in his affidavit. 

During the time I was on deck immediately after the explosion and 
while in the water and later in the lifeboat I saw no sign of a sub- 
marine. 

The Persia has a 4.7-gun mounted aft, but so far as I know it was 
not used as there was no sound of a report previous to the torpedoing 
and afterwards there was not sufficient time to use the gun, the ship 
going down within five minutes after being hit, nor could it have 
been used owing to the great list of the vessel. 

C. L. Martin. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this ninth day of January, 
1916. 

Wilbur Keblinger, 
American Consul, Malta. 

[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



[Inclosure 3.] 
Statement of Mafessanti Benvenuto, Re sinking of 8. 8. "Persia." 

I, Mafessanti Benvenuto, an Italian subject, whose home address is 
Via Nappione 26, Turin, Italy, having been duly sworn, depose as 
follows : 

I was traveling as a second-class passenger on the steamer Persia, 
Marseille to Bombay, en route to Mysore (India), as a contractor of 
J. Taylor & Son, 6 Queen Street Place, London, B. C, England. 

On December 30, 1915, while the passengers were at dinner the ves- 
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sel was struck by a torpedo, this being the first intimation that the 
passengers had of a submarine in the vicinity. It was 1.05 when the 
vessel was hit and it sank at 1.10 p. m. Nothing was seen indicating 
the presence of a submarine. After the explosion I rushed to the 
deck and previous to the sinking of the ship I jumped into the sea 
and must have gone down at least fifty feet. When I came to the sur- 
face I climbed into a small boat together with some other 28 men. 
We remained in this boat, keeping it afloat with great difficulty for 
thirty-one hours, when we were picked up by the Ning Chow and 
brought to Malta. Only eleven men of the crowd originally on the 
boat survived, four Europeans and seven Arabs. 

Mafessanti Benvenuto. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of January, 1916. 

Wilbur Keblinger, 
American Consul, Malta. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 



Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

American Embassy, 
Berlin, January 17, 1916. 
Mr. Gerard reports that he has been informed by German Under 
Secretary Zimmermann that all German submarines have now re- 
ported and that a German submarine did not cause the sinking of 
the Persia. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

No. 1217.] American Embassy, 

Vienna, January 22, 1916. 
Sir: Confirming my telegram No. 1103 1 of to-day's date I have 
the honor to inclose herewith a copy and translation of a note from the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs disclaiming any par- 
ticipation of an Austro-Hungarian submarine in the sinking of the 
S. S. Persia, on which my telegram above referred to was based. 
I have, etc., Frederic 0. Penfield. 

1 Not printed. 
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[Inclosure — Translation. ] 

The Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 

Penfield. 

No. 282.] I. and E. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Vienna, January 21, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor, pursuant to his note No. 49 of the 
5th instant, to inform His Excellency the Ambassador of the United 
States of America, with the request to notify his Government thereof, 
that in the meanwhile all the Austro-Hungarian submarines have re- 
turned from their voyages and no one of them comes into considera- 
tion in connection with the sinking of the Persia. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States the expression 
of his highest consideration. Burian. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Philip. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

Department of State, 
Washington, February 2, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Philip that the Department is in receipt 
of advices that on December 30, 1915, the P. and 0. line steamer 
Persia, British, which carried at 4.7 gun, while southeast of Crete 
about forty miles and about three hundred miles northwest of Alex- 
andria was sunk without warning by an explosion which occurred on 
the port side, caused by a torpedo. Immediately before the ship was 
sunk the wake of the torpedo was seen, and in a few minutes the 
ship sunk, so that it was possible to launch only a few of the vessel's 
boats. Two or more American citizens, one of them an American 
Consular representative, en route to Aden, lost their lives as a result 
of the destruction of the vessel. 

Mr. Philip is instructed formally to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government, and to request that he be informed 
as to whether the sinking of the Persia was caused by a submarine 
operating under the instructions of that Government, or by one carry- 
ing the Turkish flag. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 

No. 3073.] American Embassy, 

London, February 17, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram No. 3805 of to-day's date, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed copies of a Note dated 
February 16th, which I have now received from the Foreign Office, 
transmitting copies of twelve further statements which have been 
made by the chief officer, second officer, and second engineer of the 
S. S. Persia, together with copies of statements made by the sur- 
viving engineers, able seamen, and carpenter of that vessel, in regard 
to her loss. 

I have, etc., Walter Hines Page. 



[Inclosure.] 

The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 

W. H. Page. 

Foreign Office, 
February 16, 1916. 
Your Excellency: 

With reference to my note of the 29th ultimo, I have the honor to 
transmit to Your Excellency herewith, for the information of the 
United States Government, copies of further statements by the chief 
officer, second officer, and second engineer of the S. S. Persia, together 
with copies of statements by the surviving engineers, able seamen, and 
carpenter of that vessel, in regard to her loss. 
I have, etc., 

(For Sir E. Grey:) 

W. Langley. 

I, Harold Geoffrey Stephen Wood, of " Westeria," 14 Holmes 
Road, Twickenham, second officer of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamship Persia, make oath and say as follows: 

I hold a certificate as second mate and have been an Officer in the 
P. and 0. Company's service since March, 1913. I have been in the 
Persia since June, 1914. 

On the 30th December last I went on watch at noon and found the 
captain in personal charge of the navigation. There was a seaman 
on the lookout in the crow's nest, another on the forecastle, and an 
A. B. and a lascar on duty at their stations, also looking out on the 
lower bridge, one on either side in addition to the A. B. with me at 
the wheel. There were also three of the gun's crew on the poop aft, 
viz., two A. B.'s aft and one marine gunner. 
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At 1.10 p. m. Captain Hall was on the lower bridge, and I then 
saw the wake of a torpedo approaching (four points on the port bow) 
the ship, a second before she was struck. I had not sighted a sub- 
marine myself nor had anything been reported to me nor was any 
warning given. As soon as the ship was struck I attempted to give the 
the five-blast signal on the whistle which had been agreed upon to 
order all to their boat stations, but could not work the whistle, as the 
steam had gone. I then ran down to the lower bridge and asked 
Captain Hall if I could help with the secret dispatches, and he an- 
swered, "No; I am attending to them myself; get out the port boats 
as quickly as possible and look after your passengers." I left the 
bridge and went aft, as directed, taking my life belt on the way. The 
Captain had been personally in charge of the navigation all the day 
directing and verifying the courses and had not, I gather, been down 
to the saloon to lunch. 

The weather was fine, but the sea was choppy and it would have 
been difficult to see the periscope of a submarine, although all were on 
the alert for such a contingency. The torpedo struck the ship on the 
port side just abaft the forward funnel and probably fractured the 
bulkhead separating No. 3 hold (one of the largest holds) from the 
stoke hold. After the first explosion caused by the torpedo there 
almost immediately followed another explosion, and as I saw no sec- 
ond torpedo I concluded one of the boilers had blown up, partly be- 
cause of the quantity of steam which was rising and for the reason 
I could not get steam for the whistle, and also from the fracture there 
was in the deck through which .coal and ashes had been blown. 

There were 20 boats on the Persia, 10 on either side of the ship, 
which would accommodate nearly 1,000 people and sufficient, even 
with the starboard boats out of service, to accommodate all the per- 
sons on board. 

One of the boats on the port side No. 6 was blown away by the 
first explosion, but the crew were going to their appointed stations, as 
prearranged, and when I reached the poop Nos. 14 and 16 boats were 
already being properly lowered. 

I then looked to the two inside boats and found their gripes had 
been already released so as to enable them to float when the ship went 
down, so I went over to the starboard side to see if anything could be 
done to release any of the boats there, and found the third engineer 
trying to clear away No. 15 starboard boat, which had a number of 
people in it, but the boat, owing to the ship's list, was caught on the 
eyebrows of the ports, so I called out to the people in the boat to jump 
into the water, which was the only thing for them to do. 

I saw No. 14 port boat clear, but No. 16 was sunk by the ship's 
davits cutting it as the vessel went over. 

The Persia went down under my feet, and when I got into the 
water, I saw two empty boats floating with no one in them, evidently 
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the inside boats No. 14A and 13A, the gripes of which had been re- 
leased to admit of their floating when the ship sank. I swam to one 
of them and just as I got hold of it it turned turtle, and I then went 
to the other, got into it, and picked up altogether 43 people from the 
water, subsequently taking five more out of the Chief Officer's boat, 
which was overloaded. 

Everybody behaved exceedingly well, both passengers and crew, 
and if there had been only a few minutes ' more time we should have, 
I believe, saved pretty well everybody on board. 

(Signed) H. G. S. Wood, 

2d Officer. 

Sworn by the above named Harold Geoffrey Stephen Wood at No. 
122 Leadenhall Street, in the city of London, this twentieth day of 
January, 1916, Before me. 

(Signed) John A. Donnison, 

A Commissioner for Oaths. 



Charge Philip to the Secretary of State. 

[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

American Embassy, 
Constantinople, March 8, 1916. 
Mr. Phillip reports receipt of a note verbale dated March seventh 
from the Sublime Porte, stating that the Persia was not sunk by a 
submarine flying the Turkish flag, and that as all naval vessels under 
the instructions of the Government of Turkey must fly the flag of Tur- 
key, it therefore could not have been a Turkish submarine or a sub- 
marine acting under instructions of the Government of Turkey. 



CASE OF THE IMPERATOR. % 

Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Extract.] 

American Consulate General, 
Barcelona, April 14, 1916. 
Russian barkentine Imperator with cargo timber from Gulfport, 
Mississippi, bound for Marseille, France, thrice shot at by cannon 

'For additional correspondence concerning the Imperator, see Special Sup- 
plement, 1916, pp. 305-306. 
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without warning, one taking effect and vessel subsequently set afire 
by Austrian submarine near Columbretes Islands off Spanish Medi- 
terranean coast April eleventh. Imperator carried two American 
citizens in crew, Gustave Olson and Aner Swennsson ; former now in 
hospital Barcelona with shrapnel wounds. Swennsson uninjured. 



Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 

[Extract.] 

No. 180.] American Consulate General, 

Barcelona, May 24, 1916. 
Sir : I have the honor to report that the American seamen Gustave 
Olson and Einer A. D. Swensson, whose relief and transportation the 
Department provided for by its telegram of April 27 1 to this Con- 
sulate General, are returning to the United States on the Spanish line 
passenger steamer Montserrat, which leaves Barcelona on May 25 for 
New York. Gustave Olson spent about five weeks in a hospital here 
and is still unable to work. The two sailors made declarations before 
me as to the circumstances regarding the Russian barkentine Im- 
perator, bound from Gulfport, Mississippi, for Marseille, France, on 
which they were employed at the time when, in the Mediterranean off 
the Spanish coast, it was attacked by a submarine. I inclose herewith 
copies of their affidavits for the Department's information and pos- 
sible use. 

I have, etc., Carl Bailey Hurst. 



[Inclosure.] 

Affidavit of Gustave Olson. 

City of Barcelona, Kingdom of Spain, 

Consulate General of the United States of America. 

Gustave Olson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, being duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says : I embarked as seaman on the Rus- 
sian sailing ship Imperator at Gulfport, Mississippi, which sailed Feb- 
ruary 23, 1916, for Marseilles, France, with a cargo of timber. About 
11 o'clock in the morning on April 11, 1916, in the Mediterranean 
off the east Spanish coast, I heard a shot. I was on deck and when 

1 Not printed. 
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I heard the shot I turned and ran back and there I met the Captain. 
We looked all around and all we seen was a Norwegian steamer be- 
hind us. Then we heard another shot. "We looked around again and 
finally- we saw a submarine about a mile and a half off. She came 
toward us till even with us, a half a mile off. The Captain raised the 
Russian flag and I started to the front to get my clothes. I got 
within three or four feet of the forecastle when they fired again, and 
this shot hit us and I remember I was hit and fell down somewhere 
all doubled up. I must have gone away up in the air, because when 
I got up I was on the other side of the ship and I seen I was wounded 
and blood all over me. I ran around the forecastle and seen Zimmer- 
man wounded and started for aft again. The Captain asked me to 
help throw two boats out. They had shot the bottom out of our life 
boat, which was a nice boat like a launch with seats all around the 
sides, and we had her all fixed up for danger with bread and water 
in her. The other boats were old and small and more for decora- 
tion, just chained down to the deck and we had to chop them off. I 
done the best I could and got the boats off and we all rowed over to 
the submarine. The Captain on the submarine ordered me and Zim- 
merman on board and dressed our wounds and then ordered us back 
into the rowboats. On the submarine two men spoke broken American 
and they told me that they had sunk twelve ships in two days. The 
Captain had a uniform on and the mate, too, with double rows of 
gold buttons and blue caps with gold bands. The Captain and the 
mate had mustache and chin beard and the rest of the crew seemed to 
be young lads. The man that dressed our wounds had high rubber 
boots. The submarine was 80 or 90 feet long, I judge, and under 
water all of the time, for we stood in water up to our knees when the 
wounds was being dressed. The Captain of the submarine told our 
Captain that the submarine was Austrian but that the crew was 
German. 

The submarine's mate and two men got into our boat, taking our 
mate and rowed over to the Imperator. They took the flag and the 
compass and then asked for all the kerosene we had on board and 
poured it all over the cargo and set it afire, first exploding a bomb in 
the forecastle. Then they got out in the little boat again and the 
submarine mate took a bomb or mine and blew it off, making a hole 
in the side of the ship. Then they came back to the submarine and 
tied a long rope to our two little boats and towed us around the wreck 
which was burning, then towed us out to sea about 15 miles and left 
us there to float. We drifted about a half an hour bailing the boats 
all of the time as they were full of leaks, when we spied a Dutch 
boat which we signaled with a raincoat on an oar. The Dutch boat 
started toward us and we started to row to them. When within about 
three quarters of a mile of them the submarine fired them a shot to 
stop them. They stopped and went in a small boat to the submarine 
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with their papers. Then I thought we were lost surely, as we could 
never have kept afloat much longer in those little boats and a big 
wind was coming up and the sea was getting rougher all the time. 
But the submarine let them go and did not sink them and they picked 
us up and brought us to Barcelona, and I was taken to the Hospital 
Clinico, where I stayed from April 13th to May 16th under treatment 
all of the time. The doctors thought at first they would amputate my 
thumb and little finger of my left hand and at last they took out the 
bone in the first joint of my thumb. I had a deep shrapnel wound 
on my head, a gash on my cheek, cuts and bruises on different parts 
of my body, besides my thumb and little finger of my left hand being 
broken. 

And further deponent saith not. 

Gustave Olson. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth day of May, 
1916, at Barcelona, Spain. 

Carl Bailey Hurst, 
Consul-General of the United States of America.. 

[Seal of the American Consulate General.] 



[Inclosure 2.] 

Affidavit of Einer A. D. Swensson. 

City of Barcelona, Kingdom of Spain, 

Consulate General of fhe United, States of America. 

Einer A. D. Swenson, a citizen of the United States by birth, resi- 
dent at Boston, Massachusetts, 19 years of age, being duly sworn 
according to law deposes and says: I was a member of the crew of 
the Russian barkentine Imperator, which sailed from Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, on February 23, 1916, with a cargo of lumber for Marseille, 
France. On April eleventh last, in the Mediterranean Sea near the 
Columbretes Islands off the Spanish coast, the said barkentine Im- 
perator was attacked under the following circumstances : At about a 
quarter before eleven I was at the wheel, alone, I think, on deck, when 
I heard two shots fired and then saw, perhaps a mile forward of us 
on the starboard bow, a submarine. I recognized the shots as a signal 
to stop and so told the captain who came on deck to inquire what was 
the matter ; I pointed out the submarine to him, but he told me that it 
was no submarine and that in any case the signal to stop was not meant 
for us but for a Norwegian vessel aft of us. Instead of lowering the 
sails and heaving to the Captain waited about twenty minutes looking 
at the submarine while I remained at the wheel as he commanded me. 
The Captain then hoisted the Russian flag and went below to call the 
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boatswain, who came up and recognized the vessel as a submarine. 
Immediately afterward when we had come up with the submarine 
which was lying off to starboard, the submarine fired a high shot 
at us as our barkentine was rolling; the shot struck a mast which 
splintered badly. The Captain began to cry and to pray to the sub- 
marine, while the boatswain cut down the sails, and we heaved to. 
Directly we lowered two small boats and I was sent to bail the water 
out of one of them ; Gustave Olson, an American sailor who had been 
seriously hurt by the shot that struck the mast, came into the boat and 
lay down in the bow. When we had all left the, ship at about half- 
past eleven, we put off, rowing toward the submarine, which took the 
injured sailor on board of it to dress his wounds, and took our Cap- 
tain's papers also on board for inspection. Then we were obliged to 
row the officers of the submarine, which it was reported was Aus- 
trian manned by Germans (the submarine showed a flag, but I do not 
know what flag it was), back to our barkentine Imperator, in the 
hold of which they placed, so our Captain told me, a bomb with 
paraffin; and then we rowed again to the submarine, on which the 
officers, who appeared to speak good English, re-embarked after .mak- 
ing our two small boats fast to the stern of the submarine. I heard 
a slight explosion on board the Imperator. The submarine thus towed 
us ten or twelve miles toward the coast of Spain and cut us adrift 
after giving us the compass; we were adrift until about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we were picked up by a Dutch vessel which 
brought our crew to Barcelona. And further deponent saith not. 

ElNER A. D. SWENSSON. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth day of May, 
1916, at Barcelona, Spain. 

Carl Bailey Hurst, 
Consul-General of the United States America. 

[Seal of the American Consulate-General.] 



Consul Putnam to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Valencia, (Received) Nov. 28, 1916. 
American steamer Chemung sunk by gunfire and torpedo by 
Austrian submarine fourteen miles east Cape de Gata, ten twenty 
a. m., twenty-sixth. Crew brought to Valencia ; all well. 

Putnam. 
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Consul Putnam to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Consulate, 
Valencia, November 29, 1916. 

November 29, 1916, 10 p. m. 

Preparing affidavits crew. Master Chief Mate state Chemung 
bound Genoa from New York. Cargo included metals, machinery, 
codfish, cotton, lubricating oil, staves, benzoil, malt, six hundred cases 
blasting caps. Thirty-six thirty-seven north, one fifty-five west, heavy 
westerly swell November twenty-six, ten twenty in the morning. 
Received warning shot, stopped immediately, hoisting signal "Am 
stopped" and ensign, distinguished submarine approaching on port 
quarter. Ten forty submarine mile to westward fired solid shot, hit- 
ting water in line of ship just short port bow. Immediately dis- 
patched chief mate in boat with ship papers. Submarine, under Aus- 
trian flag, examined papers, informed chief mate would sink ship, 
making Master prisoner. Asked location six hundred cases -explosives 
loaded aft, stated would bomb ship forward. Submarine steamed 
toward ship, signals at eleven twelve to abandon ship instantly. Crew 
clear of ship eleven twenty-two. Eleven twenty-four at three hundred 
feet fired three shots, only one taking effect on right quarter above 
the water line ten feet from the stern. Fired torpedo eleven thirty 
taking effect after hatch among the explosives, instantly sinking ship, 
debris endangering boats and submarine. Master not imprisoned. 
Boats towed to point five miles off the coast where were picked up 
by a Spanish steamer. Putnam. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Pewfield. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

No. 1436.] Department op State, 

Washington, December 2, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the Department had been advised that the 
United States steamship Chemung had been sunk by torpedo and gun- 
fire from an Austrian submarine on the 26th of November, 10.20 a. m., 
at 36° 37' north, 1° 55' west. The vessel had a mixed cargo and was 
bound from New York to Genoa. 
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The Embassy is instructed to bring the case to the Foreign Min- 
ister's attention, and to ask for an immediate investigation and report 
upon this sinking of an American vessel. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 1654.] American Embassy, 

Vienna, January 23, 1917. 
Mr. Penfield reports that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
stated that, according to the data furnished by the Austro-Hungarian 
naval authorities, the steamship Chemung was on the 26th of last 
November stopped near Gataby, the submarine hailing her hoisting 
the signal "bring ship's papers on board" and at the same time 
firing a wide warning shot across her bow. The weather was fine and 
almost calm. No steps being taken to lower a boat after the first 
shot, notwithstanding a lengthy interval, a second shot was fired 
across her bow. The signal was easily recognizable, the distance be- 
tween the submarine and the Chemung being about three thousand 
meters. The Chemung then sent a boat with its first officer carrying 
the ship's papers, which showed that the cargo consisted of war 
material for Italy. The ship's officer was then notified that the ship 
would have to be sunk. He was then asked if there was any ammuni- 
tion on board, and his answer indicated there was none, but only 
blasting caps in the cargo. The term "blasting caps" being unknown 
on the submarine no especial investigation was made, since it was 
assumed that if explosives were involved the officer questioned would 
have at least added a more explanatory remark, such as "dynamite." 
The signal "leave the ship" was then hoisted and the boat returned 
to the ship. The entire crew had already made preparation to leave, 
and upon entering the boats carried with them their hats, overcoats, 
walking sticks, and packed valises. It was clearly in evidence that 
the matter of abandoning the ship had already been considered by 
the crew, and therefore all preparations had been made. The boats, 
after having been launched, were rowed away to a considerable dis- 
tance. To sink the ship from leeward was the first intention, but the 
submarine being then too close to the ship after firing two shots in its 
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stern other shots were fired from windward at a distance of about one 
hundred meters. After two or three shells had been fired the entire 
steamer suddenly blew up with a violent explosion. The falling of 
debris and the mainmast did no damage to the lifeboats containing 
the Americans or the submarine, notwithstanding their proximity. A 
suspicion was at once aroused that the Americans had purposely 
refrained from mentioning the fact that explosives were aboard the 
vessel, and the Captain asked how explosives happened to be on 
board. He was told that the explosion was caused by "blasting caps, " 
which were made of dynamite. The two boats were then towed by the 
submarine and conducted to a coast, distant about fifty nautical 
miles. The boats were cast off when about three nautical miles from 
shore, as an unknown steamer appeared at a distance of about four 
thousand meters and steering directly for the submarine, which sub- 
merged. A cargo steamer stopped and took on the crew of the 
Chemung, besides picking up the boats. 

In submitting the above report the naval section of the Austro- 
Hungarian Ministry of War add that it would be remiss if it failed 
to state, according to its opinion, that the crew of the Chemung in 
any event intended to damage the submarine. The Minister for For- 
eign Affairs refers to the order of the Austro-Hungarian prize court 
of November 28, 1914, and says, "It is of course understood that a 
neutral government is at liberty to resort to diplomatic channels if 
it finds itself unable to accept a decision of the prize court of last 
instance as satisfactory. The Imperial and Royal Government would 
be able to take a position in the matter of the treatment of persons 
found on board a prize because this question does not belong to the 
competency of the prize courts." 

Mr. Penfield adds that a copy of the note would be sent by pouch, 
which would leave Vienna upon January 25th. 



3. MISCELLANEOUS LIST OP VESSELS ATTACKED. 1 

[Note. — The damaging of the American steamers Seaeonnet and 
Goldshell has been reported to the Department.] 

The Department has also received reports of attacks on vessels of 
other than American registry, with Americans on board as follows: 

1 This list does not include vessels printed as separate cases. 



